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Utilize Your Power or Lighting Circuit 
to Produce RINGING CURRENT 


LEICH RINGING MACHINES efficiently convert 
direct or alternating lighting current into ringing cur- 
rent. Whether there is 24 hours or partial day ser- 
vice, equipment can be furnished to meet vour 
conditions. 





Machines designed especiaily to operate from Delco 
Farm Lighting System. 
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Washington Waits. 


Since January 28, when the House 
committee voted to report favorably the 
Moon substitute ending government wire 
1919, 


little telephone 


control December 31, 


there has 


been surprisingly news 
out of Washington. 

The sudden dearth of proclamations, 
Lead- 


ers of Congress are so busy with rev- 


bulletins and orders is significant. 


enue and appropriation bills that other 
legislation has little chance of consider- 
, 


ten days distant—it is plain that the wire 


ation. As this session ends March 
control question, like the railroad ques- 
tion, will be passed on to the new Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, the Postmaster General is 
resting on his oars—at least so far as 
pushing forward plans for future con- 
trol of the telephones and telegraphs is 
concerned. Anyway, we have had no 
official announcement from that quarter 
Naturally Mr. Burle- 
son prefers to wait and see what the 
new Congress—Republican, by the way— 
is inclined to do with the matter. Be- 
sides, President Wilson is on the way 


for several weeks. 


back home and he, no doubt, will be con- 
sulted. 

So far as the administration is con- 
cerned, the date of the signing of the 
peace treaties will probably affect its 
plans regarding the wires. Under the 
resolution adopted by Congress the prop- 
erties are to be turned back not later 
than the date of the proclamation by 
the President of the exchange of the 


ratifications of the treaty of peace. The 
kepublican Congress may order a ter- 
mination of government control earlier 
than the date fixed in the Moon substi- 
tute, as public sentiment is admittedly 
against government ownership and has 
been expressing itself forcibly. 
Telephone men should continue to keep 
their properties in good shape, give eff- 
cient service and prepare to handle their 
plants as their own business within the 


next few months. 


Service—A Yardstick. 
“Service—a yardstick” are the catch 
words of an advertisement by one of the 
big Chicago stores which appeared this 
week. 

“Service is the yardstick by which men 
Only by 
service is growth possible and progress 


and institutions are measured. 


marked.” 

These words apply equally well to the 
The 
store which published the advertisement, 


telephone business. 


department 
animated always with this ideal of serv- 
ice, has developed from a small building 
to occupying almost an entire block— 
from a small business to one noted for 
Thus is the 
power of service illustrated in commer- 
cial life. 


its world-wide resources. 


The war threw everything out of joint 
and telephone service suffered along with 
everything else. There were various rea- 
First 
there was more traffic—the telephone was 


sons for depreciation of. service. 


used more freely and for more purposes 


than ever before. There was a shortage 


of help all the way around, in the oper 


ating room, testroom, office, maintenance 
department and, in fact, everywhere. 
Then materials were hard to obtain and 
prices high—the rates of many compan- 
ies were no higher than 10 or 15 years 
ago. 

All these factors entered into a slow- 


ing up of telephone service—and 





some 
of them still obtain. But the war is over 
—unofficially though it be as regards the 
status of telephones and the government 
—and the public, the patrons of tele- 
phone service, are looking for the kind 


of service rendered them 


a few short 


years ago. They are just now wonder- 
ing about service, for the ending of the 
war is too recent for them to make any 
concerted demands. 
Telephone managers are thinking of 
service and planning improvements—but 
it is always easier to tear down than to 


build up, 


expected. 


so rapid progress cannot be 
But steady progress can and 
should be made towards giving an im- 
proved service, one that cannot be the 
cause for specific complaints, as business 
become 


and economic conditions 


stabilized. 


more 
“Service” is a magical word, but back 
of it all lies hard work, everlasting stick- 
toitiveness on the part of every telephone 
and_ well-maintained 


employe, efficient 


equipment plant and facilities. Many 


different factors enter into the furnish- 
ing of service and each requires careful 
study and analysis, for a fault, in anyone 
may destroy or nullify the good influ- 
ence exerted by the others. 
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(Special to TELEPHONY by long distance telephone.) 


Telegraph & Telephone Service Order No. 2797. 


Washington, February 19, 1919. 
1918, provides certain charges for classes of telephone 


Order No. 2495 issued by me on December 13, 
toll service to be effective January 21, 1919. 

To meet public demand for particular person, messenger and appointment calls for short-haul toll mes- 
sages, and which in the interest of public service it is desirable to furnish, the following schedules will become 
effective February 21, 1919, by all companies furnishing telephone toll service to the public: 

For distances of 12 miles or less the station-to-station rate is 10 cents. The completed person-to-person 
rate is 15 cents. The report charge is 5 cents. The initial period for a person-to-person message on an initial 
rate of 15 cents will be three minutes and the overtime rate will be 5 cents for each additional minute. In the 
case of those routes where the companies prior to January 21, 1919, provided station-to-station or two-number 
service exclusively, those practices shall be continued hereafter for the distances of 12 miles or less at the rates 
prescribed and under the conditions in Order No. 2495. In the case of those routes where there were in effect 
prior to January 21, 1919, station-to-station or two-number rates of 5 cents for distances not to exceed 6 miles, 
the rate of 5 cents shall be continued. —" 

In cases where it has been and is impractical or impossible to build direct toll lines between communi- 
ties on account of natural barriers, such as mountains, waterways, etc., or other extraordinary or exceptional 
cases, the Operating Board is authorized to suspend in part or entirely Order No. 2495 and restore in whole or 
in part the rates in effect immediately prior to January 21, 1919. Where such suspensions are made, the Oper- 
ating Board shall make report of such cases to me and such suspensions shall continue in effect until otherwise 











ordered by the Operating Board or the Postmaster General. 

Nothing in Order No. 2495 or this bulletin shall be construed as affecting arrangements or basis of set- 
tlements between connecting companies in effect January 21, 1919. 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 








Burleson Explains New Toll Rates 


Schedule of Long Distance Rates Designed to Standardize the Toll Telephone 
Service Throughout Country—Charges Are Tentative and Can Be Reduced 


as Fast as Conditions Warrant, Postmaster General 


Postmaster General Burleson recently 
wrote a letter to Representative Dudley 
Doolittle of Kansas in explanation of the 
plan by which the Post Office Depart- 
ment fixed the new toll rates for long 
distance telephones. In it Mr. Burleson 
says that the new rates are tentative and 
can be reduced “as fast as conditions 
warrant.” The letter, which was in re- 
ply to inquiries made by‘ Mr. Doolittle, 
reads in part: 

“The purpose of the new schedule of 
telephone toll rates is to standardize the 


long distance service throughout the 
country and to establish uniform 
charges, The toll service is not local in 


character, and, unlike exchange service, 
is largely conducted over the lines of 
more than one company and across state 
boundaries. ; 

When the Postmaster General took 
over the operation of the telephones, the 
differences in toll rates and in the meth- 
eds of handling toll business on many 
routes were such as greatly to compli- 
cate the quoting of through rates. The 
result was unnecessary delay and waste 
of effort in handling long distance traf- 
fic and corresponding inconvenience and 
expense to the public. Under the toll 
rates now established, the toll service is 





an inter-community, interstate, and in- 
terregional service, available to all Amer- 
icans, at all times, everywhere. 

In preparing the new toll rates, the 
Telegraph & Telephone Administration 
has endeavored to introduce additional 
forms of service required by the public, 
to establish conditions with respect to 
the long distance business which will re- 
sult in economies of operation, to make 
substantial reductions in rates where 
they were excessive, and to increase the 
charges for certain kinds of service 
where rates were inadequate. For ex- 
ample, the distinction between calls for 
a particular person and those for any 
person at a particular station was estab- 
lished for the whole country. 

This distinction is based on sound en- 
gineering principles. Messages handled 
by the person-to-person method require 
more labor on the part of the telephone 
operators than those handled by the sta- 
tion-to-station method. The former also 
tie up lines, which in the case of many 
long distance calls represent a heavy in- 
vestment in copper wire and _ other 


equipment, for a longer period of time. 
Heretofore the telephone caller who was 
satisfied to reach any party at a particu- 
lar station, often contributed toward the 


Writes Congressman 


extra cost of serving the particular per- 
son long distance talker. Hereafter the 
charges in such cases will be better pro- 
portioned to the cost of service and to 
its value to the user. 

The introduction of station-to-station 
service is not a new departure. A large 
part of the toll business of the country 
has long been handled by this method. 

The basic schedule under the new rate 
order is that for this class of service 
the rates are generally lower than the 
toll rates formerly in effect throughout 
the ‘country. This reduction was possi- 
ble only through the economies in the 
method of operation which have been 
accomplished. 

Similar considerations justify the new 
report charges. The information report- 
ed to the telephone user, who pays the 
report charge, may not always be of 
value to him; but it has been obtained at 
considerable expense. It is fairer to 
charge the expense against the party who 
criginated the call, than against other 
completely innocent parties. Moreover, 
in many cases, regrettably, reports from 
stations that the particular person called 
for was not available, have been made 
a medium of conveying important in- 

(Concluded on page 22.) 


Wisconsin Is Strong for Service 


Tenth Annual Meeting of Wisconsin State Telephone Association Shows 
Companies of That State Greatly Interested in Service Ideals—Owners 
Want Properties Handed Back by Government by July 1, This Year 


“Service, better service and yet better 
service,’ was the spirit manifested at the 
tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association, held at the 
Wisconsin Hotel in Milwaukee, February 
11, 12 and 13. There were over 150 in 
attendance at what is believed to have 
been the best meeting the association has 
ever held. 

Everyone present took an active inter- 
est in the various addresses and the dis- 
cussions which followed them, and all 
the sessions were very well attended. 

Immediately upon calling the first ses- 
sion of the convention to order on Tues- 
day afternoon, President F. H. Runkel, 
of Portage, introduced Cornelius Cor- 
coran, president of the Milwaukee city 
council, and for a couple of days acting 
mayor of the city. 

Mr. Corcoran in his address of wel- 
come made it very clear that he is not a 
socialist and in sympathy with the vari- 
ous movements of unrest which at pres- 
ent prevail. He referred to the improve- 
ments in Milwaukee since the association 
met there a year ago. Assuring the tele- 
phone men that they were most heartily 
welcome, he closed his address in ex- 
pressing the hope that they would meet 
often in Milwaukee in the future. 

W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, expressed 
the pleasure of the visitors in meeting 
in Milwaukee and then turned his atten- 
tion to a discussion of the topics which 
are now before the telephone men. He 
referred to the part which the telephone 
played in the winnig of the war and the 
leadership which telephone men in all 
parts of the country took in their respec- 
tive communities in connection with the 
various drives and campaigns for the 
support of the government and the differ- 
ent auxiliary organizations which aided 
in carrying on the war. 

The Wisconsin men, he declared, had 
always endeavored to furnish good serv- 
ice and to be of service to the public in 
every. way possible. 

In his annual address, President Runkel 
sounded the keynote of the convention— 
that of “Service.” President Runkel 
spoke as follows: 

“A year ago I spoke of the ‘Spirit of 
Service’—of the great service we had so 
gladly rendered our country.. And I also 
stated that during the coming year, the 
year of 1918, we, in the telephone busi- 
ness, would do much more than we had 
in the past. 

We did do more—much more than 


Bv Stanley R. Edwards 


even I thought we would—and we did 
it gladly. Even on the first of August, 
when we gave all we had to our country, 
we gave it freely. We gave it, knowing 
it was not necessary and that our service 
had not broken down or been inade- 
quate to properly serve the needs of our 
communities. Knowing all these things, 
we unquestionably gave all we had be- 
cause our country asked for it in a time 
of stress. We assumed, however, that 
our property would be returned to us as 
set forth in the resolution of Congress 
of July 13, 1918. 

You, who are watching the trend of 

















President F. H. Runkel, of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association. 


affairs in Washington, can see as I have 
seen, the spirit of autocracy at work in 
this, our country, having had at its dis- 
posal and using to the full practically 
every agency for moulding the public 
mind. Thank God! It was an American 
mind, keen, alert, resourceful—a mind 
used to thinking for itself. That Ameri- 
can mind, the mind of the American 
public, cannot be led astray as was the 
mind of European serfdom. That public 
is today back of you in the legitimate 
operation of your business. 

Take this public, your public, into your 
confidence. Use it fairly and honestly. 
Give it the service it desires at reason- 
able rates—you won’t get unreasonably 
high rates in Wisconsin—give them this 
kind of service, and you will find fight- 
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ing with you and for you, a power that 
cannot be feazed by any autocracy the 
world has ever known or will ever know. 

But you must not betray the trust im- 
posed in you by this free-hearted, open- 
handed American public. You must give 
them adequate service at all times. I 
am sorry to say that some of those en- 
gaged in the industry have been caught 
trying to weather a storm in fair 
weather garments and, when overtaken 
hy the storm, they tried to hand a soggy 
package to the American public and to 
the locally-owned telephone _ utilities. 
They nearly got away with it, and while 
the battle is not won, it is now in our 
favor. Constructive thoughts, backed up 
by prompt conservative action, will bring 
to the locally-owned companies an un- 
qualified victory. 

To gain America’s Independence was 
to gain a great cause; to preserve the 
Union and eradicate slavery was no less; 
to defend the foundations of Liberty and 
humanity, the groundwork of fair deal- 
ing, the basis of peaceful living, was the 
greatest cause in which 
nations ever engaged. 


any nation or 

You, in the telephone industry, are 
called upon to defend the foundations of 
your industry, to defend the right to 
serve your public as they wish to be 
served and should be served. You, who 
shirk the full measure of your duty to 
this public, who do not properly and 
fairly place before them the issues of 
the day and show how such issues affect 
your business and your service to them, 
Lelong to the age when fence-wire hung 
to the trees and occasionally stapled 
onto a post, constituted a telephone line. 
Of course, we have no such lines in Wis- 
ccnsin, for our motto has been ‘Forward,’ 
and I hope that the telephone men of 
Wisconsin will always live upto the 
motto of our state and, at least, keep 
abreast of the times. 


It has been said that when a plumber 
makes a mistake he charges twice for it; 
when the courts or commissions make a 
mistake, it becomes the law of the land; 
when a doctor makes a _ mistake, he 
buries it; but when a telephone employe 
makes a mistake, he gets buried. It is 
well to be prepared. 

Speaking of preparedness, how often 
we have heard that word during the past 
few years! How dearly we, as a nation, 
have paid for our lack of preparedness, 
not only in dollars, but in that priceless 
fluid, the blood of our finest men. 
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You know the locally-owned telephone 
companies have paid dearly for their 
lack of preparedness. Yes, and you are 
still paying and will continue to pay until 
you know the value of preparedness and 
cash in on this knowledge by not only 
giving your moral and financial support 
to this, your association, but by seeing 


that every neighboring company does 
likewise. Then you will be able to ob- 
tain the assistance you may need. I 


many of you have not 


assistance 


know received 
all the desired this last 
year, largely because your association did 
not have sufficient funds to get the rigit 
kind of men, and men of any kind were 
mighty scarce. 


you 


Speaking of men, do you know that 
the telephone industry has outgrown 
its swaddling clothes and wants to learn 
to walk, and walk alone, without being 
misguided by the paternal hand of our 
federal government. It wants the ex- 
perienced hand of broad-gauged business 
men of executive ability who are enter- 
prising and energetic, men who _ have 
vision, knowledge, pluck and the power 
to think beyond their daily jobs. 

How many of you measure up to the 
standard set for you by your own in- 
dustry, in many cases the child of your 
own creation? How many of’ you are 
going to sit quietly by and see your child 
forced into a union with something you 
abhor and something it does not want, 
a union which will stifle its growth and 
development? Will you who do not care 
what happens to your business, please 
arise? Fine! I’m glad you are all with 

















H. H. Christofferson, Vice-President of the 
Wisconsin Association. 


me. If you are really with me in this, 
get back of this, your 
stronger than ever before. 
support it deserves. 

Do you know this is practically the 


association, 
Give it the 


TELEPHONY 


only telephone association in this coun- 
try which has been able to follow with- 
out deviation for ten years a certain 
definite policy, a policy established at the 
birth of this association, a policy ‘broad 
enough and:sound enough to endure for- 
ever? 

know that this association is 
the only one to get on record before the 
congressional committee on post offices 
and post roads in Washington and ask 
for a prompt return of your properties? 
Do you know that the locally-owned tele- 
phone companies of Wisconsin are the 
only telephone companies which have 
gone on record before this congressional 
committee asking for a prompt return of 
tlieir properties ? 


Do you 


This was one accomplishment of your 
association, and if it did nothing else, it 
has earned your support for 
come, and you will still be indebted to 
it. [I said the association did this. | 
should have said your secretary and one 
other member, who [| hope will be kind 
enough to give us a summary report of 
his experience in Washington before the 
close of this session. 

The Postmaster General and the United 
States Telephone & Telegraph Adminis- 
tration have not had an easy time in ad- 
ministering the telephone business of the 
United States. Errors were to be ex- 
pected and errors were made, a number 
of them. The admission has been made 
that experiments were being conducted, 
and we know that only a small percent- 
age of experiments are successful. 

While we have been hampered by or- 
ders of the Postmaster General, orders 
which were probably necessary in some 
part of the country, but not needed here 
in Wisconsin, you telephone men and 
women of Wisconsin have, I believe, 
given good and efficient telephone serv- 
ice in almost every case, in spite of the 
handicaps imposed by the administra- 
tion, and you are to be commended for 
this. Many of you have sustained finan- 
cial losses and have lost prestige in your 
community by the enforcement of these 
orders not applicable to your community. 
I sincerely hope that the administration 
will reimburse you for these losses and 
not ask you to pay for experiments you 
were forced to conduct. 


years to 


The other day I read that ‘Every man’s 
task is his life preserver,’ and it oc- 
curred to me that some telephone men 
had made their task that of finding a 
life preserver and finding the grand old 
ship of state at anchor, they attached 
themselves to her sides. They did not 
stop to think that the grand old ship 
would soon be headed for the dry dock 
to have her leaky seams caulked and 
the barnacles scraped from her sides. 

I do not want to be a barnacle, im- 
peding the progress of this grand old 
ship and in a short time to be scraped 
off. Do you? 
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In closing I want to call your atten- 
tion to our friends, the manufacturers 
and electrical jobers who are here in 
great numbers, many of them looking 
cn with hungry eyes, for it has been a 

















John A. Pratt, the Wisconsin Association’s 
Affable and Efficient Secretary. 


long time since they 
meal of telephone men. 


have had a good 
It has also been 
some time since telephone men have felt 
that they might safely invest a few more 
dimes in equipment for the reconstruc- 
tion of and extension to their plants. 
Now there is a'‘rift in the dark clouds 
which have threatened us and 
all see the sun shining again. 


we can 
Let us 
mix freely with our friends, the manu- 
facturers and jobbers, and loosen up on 
a few of our hard-earned coppers, that 
the sun may continue to shine on each 
and all of us.” 

Secretary John A. Pratt’ in his annual 
report, related the activities of the asso- 
ciation and of the services rendered to 
the members through his office. 

A most interesting address was that on 
the topic, “The Minimum Wage and the 
Telephone Industry,” by E. E. Witte, of 
Madison, secretary of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin. Mr. Witte di- 
rected attention to the fact that there are 
now 12 states having a minimum wage 
law and that only two of them have 
never specified the amount of the wage, 
although all are agreed that it should be 
equal to “a suitable standard of living.” 

He stated that an analysis of the Wis- 
consin records shows that of 22 per cent 
oi working girls away from home all but 
2 per cent of them are working because 
of necessity. Of the 78 per cent of girls 
living at home and working a great bulk 
of the time, it is done in all or part for 
the maintenance of the home or of them- 
selves. The great mass of women are 
working for a living, the same as men, is 
his conclusion. 
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The minimum wage varies in different 
cities, Mr. Witte stated, and he presented 
figures showing the average cost for 
room and board in Milwaukee and other 
places. He argued that the scale of wages 
should be based on average standards of 
living. He refuted the argument that 
the minimum wage has a tendency to 
bring down wages of higher-priced la- 
bor and declared that the trend is to in- 
crease them. 

E. C. Kast, of Minneapolis, Minn., sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Independent 
Telephone Association, told of the mini- 
mum wage law in Minnesota and its ef- 
fect upon the companies and operators. 
He outlined the wage schedules now in 
effect and stated that the proposed sched- 
ule will bring the minimum wage up to 
$11 and $12 a week. 

President Runkel then announced the 
personnel of the various. convention com- 
mittees as follows: 

Credentials: C. J. Jackson, Seymour; 
F M. McKinney, Clinton; and A. Taylor, 
Rhinelander. 

Resolutions: P. J. Weirich, Monroe; 
W. L. Smith, Neillsville; and Ben Smart, 
‘Grand Rapids. 

Auditing: J. E. Terrell, Mauston; J. 
C. Markham, Reedsburg; and Ed Hink- 
son, Poynette. 

Constitution and by-laws: H. A. Price, 
Markesan; W. S. Pedrick, Ripon; and 
F. M. McKinney, Clinton. 

After some other announcements, the 
initial session adjourned. 


The Wednesday Morning Session. 

In the absence of W. F. Goodrich, of 
LaCrosse, supervisor of the Wisconsin 
district of Independent Telephone Lines, 
W.S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, acted as chairman 
of the conference to discuss the present 
status of telephone companies under gov- 
ernment control. 

Mr. Vivian briefly outlined the organiz- 
ation which the government has developed 
for the operation of the Independent 
telephone lines and told of the policy 
which it is following, after which the 
meeting was thrown open for discussion. 

There was no hesitancy among those 
present in rising and expressing their 
views in the matter of government con- 
trol, and Mr. Vivian was fairly swamped 
with the questions which were hurled at 
him, several at the same time. 

Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussion were: J. M. Storkerson, of La 
Crosse; P. J. Weirich, of Monroe; Dr. 
H. H. Christofferson, of Colby; John A. 
Pratt, of Menomonee Falls; W. L. 
Smith, of Neillsville; Howard Teasdale, 
of Sparta; Joseph Edwards, of Mosinee; 
H. I. Crawford, of Wausau; W. J. Gal- 
lon, of Antigo; President Runkel, and 
others. 

When the discussion was concluded and 
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the session adjourned at 12:15, there were 
no doubts as to the interest and earnest- 
ness of every speaker, for every possible 
phase of government control and its pos- 
sibilities had been brought out. 


Wednesday Afternoon Discussions. 


The first address of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was made by Captain 
W. S. Vivian on the topic, “The Work 
of the Signal Corps in France.” Captain 
Vivian’s vivid narrative of his experi- 
ences in crossing the ocean and in the 
“S. O. S.” section in France, was listened 
to most attentively. His description of 
the taking over of the operating of the 
switchboards of the American lines in 
France by the American telephone oper- 
ators was an excellent portrayal of con- 
ditions. 

One of the best addresses of the con- 
vention was that delivered by Harold L. 
Geisse, of Madison, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, on the sub- 
ject, “State and Federal Regulations of 
Public Utilities.” 

In opening his address, Mr. Geisse de- 
clared that there always will be some 
form of utility regulation, as it is for 
the benefit of the people and the benefit 
of the utilities. The public utilities oc- 
cupy the highways for the purpose of 
giving the service to the public and are 
monopolistic in character. The federal 
government, Mr. Geisse declared, has re- 
cently recognized the Wisconsin idea in 
taking over the utilities and doing away 
with competition. 

Because a utility is monopolistic in 
character, it will always require regula- 
tion, but the question is what kind of 
regulation to have—by the federal gov- 
ernment or by the state or by federal 
operation. This question of the utilities 
has become of prime importance. 

In every particular, the states have 
preceded the government in the regula- 
tion of utilities and had commissions 
long before the federal laws were passed. 
The activity of the states, Mr. Geisse 
said, grew out of the Granger movement. 
He outlined the various moves of the 
federal government and declared that 
more and more state control power was 
taken away. The Shreveport decision of 
the United States Supreme Court held 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had the power to wipe out inequali- 
ties of rates, no matter what body cre- 
ated them. This decision took from the 
states the power to regulate rates wher- 
ever an inequality existed. 

In the past ten years, two very impor- 
tant political movements have taken 
place: The gradual accretion of power 
in the United States government and a 
gradual demand of its various units for 
more power. 

Mr. Geisse told of the framing of the 
constitution of the United States and the 
efforts to adjust the control of com- 
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merce. At the time of the Civil War, 
two theories as to state rights developed. 
One was that the states were the great 
repositories of power and delegated 
power to the United States. The other 
theory was that the federal government 
had the supreme power. 

The original concept of the Constitu- 
tion, Mr. declared, is that the 
state governments are the great reposi- 


Geisse 


tories of power and delegate power to 
the federal government, but the federal 
government has gradually taken 
more and more power. . 


over 


The war led to this present situation 
under the war clause of the Constitution. 
“Taking over the operation of the car- 
riers was a military necessity,” declared 
Mr. Geisse. “That of the wires an after- 
thought.” 

The speaker stated that the railroads of 
Europe were constructed with the prime 
object of moving troops and materials 
in time of 
purposes. 
roads 


war and not for commercial 
In the United States, the rail- 
built tor while 
Germany's were built as arteries of war. 


were commerce, 

Under the war clause of the Constitu- 
tion, the power given to the federal gov- 
ernment is a very broad one. Under the 
Constitution, the unlimited 
powers in peace times but in war times 
the states must not interfere with their 
domestic Under the 
powers, said the speaker, the railroads 


scates nave 


grievances. war 


were taken over and subsequently the 
wires. 
Mr. Wiscon- 


Geisse declared that the 

















P. J. Weirich, of Monroe, One of the As- 
sociation’s Directors. 


sin people are just as loyal as the people 
of any state. The utility situation in 
Wisconsin, on the whole, has been sat- 
isfactorily handled by the 
and there is a 


commission 


voice of protest in the 
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state against the taking over of the 
wires by the federal government. 

“I want to leave the thought,” said he, 
“that it has been demonstrated in Wis- 
consin that utility control can be left 
with the commission.” 


In closing, the speaker declared that 
once and for all time is gone what was 
known as our splendid isolation. The 
government has taken on new duties and 
responsibilities and has taken a place 
among the nations of the earth. It has 
assumed great duties and has enough to 
do without taking an interest in the little 
details of the states. 

Among the interested visitors to the 
convention was L. B. Collins, of Wood- 
ward, Okla., president of the Fort Sup- 
ply Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
President Runkel at this time requested 
him to say a few words to the conven- 
tion. Mr. Collins stated that he favored 
the states handling the utilities them- 
selves, but believes it necessary for the 
utilities to get together and work in uni- 
son. He expressed great confidence in 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 

In his opinion matters will be satisfac- 
torily settled and government ownership 
will not result. 

Secretary John A. Pratt then read the 
minutes of last year’s meeting, which 
were approved as read. 


Length of Federal Control. 

P. J. Weirich, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, presented the following 
resolution relative to the length of the 
government control period: 

“Whereas, Federal control and opera- 
tion of wire systems was inaugurated to 
promote the national security and de- 
fense, and 

Whereas, hostilities having ceased, it 
becomes highly necessary to re-establish 
industry upon a peace basis, and 

Whereas, it is our conviction that the 
government should not insure financial 
return upon privately invested capital, 
and 

Whereas, the telephone utilities of this 
state are able to furnish the high quality 
of. service prescribed by the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin without as- 
sistance or interference on the part of 
the Federal government, and 

Whereas, the locally-owned Independ- 
ent telephone companies of the state, 
representing approximately 50 -per cent 
of the telephone: business of the state, 
are hampered and hindered in their op- 
eration, and also in securing money with 
which to make improvements and exten- 
sions because of Federal control and 
operation, and 

Whereas, there are approximately 900 
Independent locally-owned _ telephone 
companies in the state of Wisconsin now 
operated or controlled by the Federal 
government, and 

Whereas, not less than 97 per cent of 
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all telephone messages are transmitted 
and terminated within a radius of 25 
miles of the point of origin, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that this, the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association, in conven- 
tion assembled, on behalf of more than 
25,000 stockholders, and on behalf of our 
telephone-using public, respectfully peti- 
tion the Congress, through our repre- 
sentatives both in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, to take such action 
as will insure the immediate return of 
telephone properties to the status of pri- 
vate control existing prior to the control 
now exercised by the Federal govern- 
ment; such return in no event to be 
later than June 30, 1919.” 

In presenting the resolution Mr. Wei- 
rich stated that the committee did not 
attempt to set forth all the fundamental 

















Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, Acted as Toast- 
master at the Banquet. 


principles upon which the resolution rests 
and that it had no thought of either the 
personnel or the organization of the pres- 
ent railroad commission. He referred to 
the use of the words “Independent tele- 
phone companies” in the resolution, as 
that body was what was represented in 
the convention. 

W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, after the 
resolution was read, moved its adoption 
and there were several seconds to it. 
After a little discussion, the resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

The report of the credentials commit- 
tee was next presented and placed on file. 

The report of the by-laws committee 
was given, relating to the eiection of di- 
rectors of the association. Secretary 


Pratt stated that two directors were to 
be elected and it was moved that the 
members from those districts nominate 
the candidates. 
journed. 


The session then ad- 
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The annual banquet of the association 
took place on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12, and was attended by about 125 
persons. Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, 
acted as toastmaster and called for a few 
remarks from President F. H. Runkel, 
W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, and E. B. 
Fisher, of Grand Rapids, chairman of 
the board of directors of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. He then introduced Charles E. 
Whelan, of Madison. Mr. Whelan de- 
livered .an excellent address on “The 
Spirit of Lincoln,” which was most ap- 
propriate to the day—Lincoln’s birth- 
day. . 

Those in attendance at the Thursday 
morning session heard an excellent ad- 
dress by Miss Margaret Burgi, of Mon- 
roe, chief operator of the United Tele- 
phone Co., on the subject, “Training Op- 
erators for Telephone Service.” She 
spoke as follows: ' 


Training of Operators. 


“Most of you know what my position 
itn my home office is, but some of you 
may think I am a dreamer of ideals. I 
will set you right immediately by saying 
that any statements I may make are ideas 
and facts that I have arrived at through 
five years of practical experience as a 
chief operator of a medium sized ex- 
change. 

A directory came to our office not long 
ago, on the cover of which was this 
statement: ‘Our success is not due to the 
profit we make, but to the service we 
give.’ 

We, as telephone people know the full 
truth of this confession. The satisfac- 
tion of the public spells our success; so, 
it is to our interest to study what brings 
this about. 

Organization is a big factor in ren- 
dering service. Just as the strength of 
a brick structure depends upon the 
strength and quality of the individual 
bricks that constitute its walls, so the 
strength of an organization depends up- 
on the ability and quality of the individ- 
uals making up that organization. Only 
when these people are of the right cali- 
ber can they be cemented into that larger 
relationship, which brings about co-oper- 
ation, and ultimately well-rounded serv- 
ice. 

The selection then of our help cannot 
be over-estimated. Proper leadership in 
each department must be emphasized. 
We cannot hope to have a faulty head, 
and a strong force under that head. Em- 
ploying people who by their ability stand 
upon their own merits is important. One 
of the great socializing forces is work. 
People who work side by side usually 
develop common interests, so these inter- 
ests should be guided by an inspiration 

(Continued to page 34.) 


Advantages of New Rate Schedules 


Discussion of New Toll Rates and Classifications Prescribed in Order No. 2495— 
Advantages Which May Accrue Therefrom, Both to Public and to Telephone 
Companies, Based Upon Experiences of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The advantages of the new toll rates 
and classifications prescribed in the Post- 
master General’s order No. 2495 are dis- 
cussed in a report made to President F. 
H. Woods of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by Traffic Superintendent 
George Kk. Gann, last week. There is so 
much of general interest in the report 
about these toll rates which have caused 
such a turmoil all over the country, that 
it is published in full. 

Not only does Mr Gann show the ad- 
vantages of the new toll schedules to the 
telephone companies but he also discusses 


the gain to the public through their 
use. 
Mr. Gann’'s report is as follows: 
General. 
“In order to properly instruct our 


employes in the operation of the new 
classifications, we 


were compelled to 
study the matter very carefully. We 
conducted a number of meetings with 


employes, and one with private exchange 
operators employed by our patrons. At 
these meetings the technical details of 
the order were carefully discussed and 
many questions asked and answered. I 
took notes on these questions and have 
had a list of them printed with the ac- 
companying answers. (Published in 
TELEPHONY of February 8, page 12). 

As soon as the order and the ac- 
companying operating rules had been 
properly explained to our employes, we 
found that they had little difficulty in 
applying the instructions to their actual 
work. The general consensus of opinion 
of those present at these meetings was 
very favorable and, with one exception, 
they could find nothing to criticise. 

The one universal criticism was on 
that portion of the order. which pre- 
scribed that only station-to-station calls 
could be accepted between points where 
the rate was five or ten cents. It was 
recognized that there would be little dif- 
ficulty in applying this rule to traffic 
around very large cities, but under our 
conditions it could not fail but result 
in unfavorable comment. 

We had always given such service in 
the past: the public and our employes 
were well aware of our ability to handle 
it, and neither could understand why we 
could not accept such business, provided 
the patron was willing to pay a proper 
rate. In other words, everyone knew 
we had this article for sale and thought 
our refusal to make the sale was simply 
due to an arbitrary and misunderstood 
order. Shortly after we placed the new 
classifications in effect, we were author- 


ized to interpret this particular feature 
more liberally, immediately did so, and 
eliminated all complaint. 

We placed the new classifications and 
rates therefor in effect on January 21 
and discontinued them, in obedience to 
the court injunction, on February 6. They 
were, therefore, in effect on all business 
over our lines for a period of 17 days. 
With the one exception noted, we had no 
complaints of consequence from either 
the public or employes in the application 
of the new order. 

The few complaints that we did re- 
ceive from the public were due entirely 
to misunderstandings, and as soon as 
these misunderstandings were corrected, 
only, favorable comment was made. It 
was very surprising, indeed, to me that 
we did not have some trouble in making 
such a radical change. On account of 
the small amount of trouble experienced, 
I am, therefore, inclined to think that 
the new classifications must have met 
with the general of all con- 
cerned. 


approval 


Revenue. 

“On November 1, 1918, the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission authorized us 
to increase all our toll rates by 25 per 
cent. This increase was to remain in 
effect for a period of six months and 
then a hearing was to be held as to the 
necessity for its continuance. The neces- 
sity for the increase was brought about 
largely by the high wages paid employes 
on account of war conditions. 

The new station-to-station classifica- 
tion prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which is the basic rate, is in most 
cases 5 cents lower than the rate we had 
in effect for person-to-person service 
prior to November 1. The _ person-to- 
person rate prescribed by the Postmaster 
General is slightly less than the 25 per 
cent increase allowed by the state com- 
mission. In addition, the Postmaster 
General permits increased charges for 
appointment and messenger calls, and 
also allows certain charges for reports 
given to patrons on calls. 

To sum up, the effect on our toll reve- 
nue of the Postmaster General’s order 
would be a reduction over the amount 
allowed by the railway commission since 
November 1, 1918, but would be a very 
considerable increase over that allowed 
prior to November 1. I therefore con- 
sider the Postmaster General’s order to 
be a very good compromise, as a per- 
manent rate, over the old pre-war rate 
and the increase allowed November 1. 

It is to our best interest to keep the 
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toll rates as low as is consistent with a 
proper return on our investment and with 
the class of service 
public. If the 


demanded by the 
rate is too high, the 
traffic will be less and the general pop- 
ularity of the telephone service will de- 
crease. 
Advantages in Preparation of Rates. 
“The advantages of a standardized and 
uniform system of rates for the entire 
country would certainly be material. The 
technical difficulties 
involved in 


and physical labor 
preparing toll rates at the 
present time are very considerable. For 
example, in this territory, in order to 
quote a rate to every point, we find it 
necessary to provide our with 
from three to four separate rate books. 

Each one of these books quotes rates 
prepared in accordance with an entirely 
different system from those appearing in 
any other book. Each office must first 
have a Nebraska rate book, in which 
are listed the rates to all points in Ne- 
braska. Then they must have an inter- 
state rate book, affording rates to points 
in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota, where 
traffic between points in these states and 
points in Nebraska is handled over local 
lines instead of A. T. & T. lines. Then 
there is an A. T. & T. rate book quoting 
the long-haul rates. 

Two of these rate books are 
large and bulky to 
wonder is that the operators are ever 
able to find the correct rate. As an 
added complication since November 1, it 
was found necessary to supply each of- 
fice with a special rate card, calculating 
the 25 per cent increases on the various 
rates quoted in these books. When ap- 
pearing on the subscriber's bill, this 25 
per cent increase involves a rate figured 
into odd cents; where collected from 
pay stations, the rate is figured in even 
multiples of five. 

The advantages of one uniform and 
standardized toll rate book over these 
numerous separate tariffs can be readily 
seen. In the field, it would be much 
easier for the operators to obtain rates 
from one book. In the preparation of 
the rate schedules and the keeping of 
these schedules up to date, much con- 
fusion and labor would be saved if only 
one system and one book were used. 


offices 


very 
handle—and_ the 


This company, or any other single 
telephone company, was helpless ta 
change this complicated system. It 


would only have been possible to make 
the change to a uniform rate scheme 
through the united co-operation of every 
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telephone company and regulatory body 
in the country, something very unlikely, 
or else through a government order, as 
was done. 

There are three classifications of toll 
rates in Order No. 2495 with which we 
would come oftenest in contact in op- 
erating the toll system. These classifica- 
tions are the ‘station-to-station service,’ 
‘person-to-person service,’ and the ‘report 
charges.’ 

You are no doubt aware that in the 
past all of our traffic has been on a 
person-to-person basis. In many cases 
the patron did not especially care to 
talk to a particular person at the distant 
station, but since it cost no more, he 
usually specified a particular party. On 
a small amount of traffic, the patron 
specified that he would talk with ‘any 
one’ at the distant station. 

Where the patron specified a particular 
party, when he had no desire to reach 
any particular party but simply the tele- 
phone station at the distant point, the ef- 
fect was the same as if he had been 
riding on a street car and occupying the 
space required by two persons, thus re- 
ducing the carrying capacity of the en- 
tire car. It is readily apparent that the 
operating labor involved in obtaining a 
particular person is considerably greater 
than if ‘any one’ answering the tele- 
phone at the distant station would serve 
the purpose. 

The general result of these new classi- 
fications, therefore, would be to enable 
the telephone company to carry more 
traffic without increasing its facilities. It 
is true that less gross revenue might be 
obtained than if the traffic were all at 
the person-to-person rate, yet the funda- 
mental theory of carrying the heaviest 
traffic possible consistent with proper 
service to the parton would certainly 
be advanced. 

Efficiency of Toll Circuits. 

“We are now using the most efficient 
operating methods practicable on the toll 
circuits in this territory. We_ believe 
that they are being operated at the 
highest efficiency obtainable, considering 
the amount of traffic and the quality of 
service’ required by our patrons. 


Any further efficiency must, to some 
extent, come from less circuit time be- 
ing required by the patron. If, there- 
fore, the patron now requires us to ob- 
tain a -particular person—that is, to 
handle a call on a person-to-person basis 
when station-to-station service would fill 
his needs—we have suffered a direct loss 
in efficiency so far as the number of calls 
which can be handled over a circuit is 
" considered. 

For example, if under the old rates 90 
per cent of our traffic was person-to- 
person, and under the new rates only 60 
per cent is person-to-person, there re- 
mains a balance of 30 per cent on which 
the work required of the operator, and 
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the time required on the circuit, are 
actually reduced. . It is self-evident that 
this must result in greater efficiency, if 
efficiency is construed to mean volume of 
traffic handled over any particular group 
of circuits. I am unable to give you any 
figures on this increased efficiency, since 
the new system was in effect too short a 
time to enable us to make any worth- 
while studies. 


The toll circuit layout must be capable 
of handling the peak of the load. In- 
asmuch as this peak usually occurs dur- 
ing one hour of the day, the full effi- 
ciency of the circuits at other hours 
cannot be obtained. It is well known 
that from 9 p. m. until 6 a. m. there is 
practically no traffic, and the entire toll 
plant is idle. 

Night Rates. 

“The Postmaster General prescribed two 
periods during the night hours at which 
reduced rates on station-to-station calls 
would be applicable. An evening rate 
was designated between 8:30 p. m. and 
midnight, and a night rate between mid- 
night and 4:30 a. m. I am aware that 
these evening and night rates were not 
intended by the Postmaster General to 
shift the traffic or distribute loads. If 
such had been his intention, however, I 
think it a proper theory, since the prob- 
lem of utilizing the present waste of 
facilities outside of peak hours is a 
rather serious one. 


The telegraph companies have been 
able to do something in this direction 
by means of their night messages and 
night letters. Although our problem is 
about the same, we cannot, because of 
the nature of telephone traffic, settle it 
quite so easily. If these evening and 
night rates, as prescribed by the Post- 
master General, do not result in the 
shifting of any traffic, as will probably 
be the case, they should develop some 
traffic during hours when facilities are 
now practically idle. This is certainly 
an advantage, not only to the telephone 
companies but to the public. 


The Postmaster General prescribes 
certain charges to be made for reports. 
It is well known that in the past the 
public has received’a great deal of what 
they thought was ‘free’ service, due to 
the fact that no charge was made for 
reports or other work on calls which 
did not result in a conversation. Actual 
work was performed by telephone em- 
ployes in such cases and actual use of 
facilities furnished. In addition, the 
patron often obtained information of value 
to him, yet no charge was made. To 
charge for actual labor performed, or 
facilities furnished, must undoubtedly es- 
tablish a more equitable distribution of 
the cost of the service. . 

The practice of giving reports on calls 
without charge has resulted in much im- 
position upon the telephone companies, 
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and also in some actual fradulent prac- 
tices. I can give many examples of 
such impositions of fradulent uses. For 
example, one large concern in Lincoln 
places a number of calls every morning 
for its customers out over the state. The 
customers are well aware that the -Lin- 
coln firm wants an order. If they have 
no order to give, they simply state that 
they do not wish to talk that morning 
and a report to that effect is given the 
calling party. 

This practice is a practical guarantee 
by the telephone company to its customer 
that it will not charge for any service 
rendered or work performed unless its 
patron succeeds in obtaining the order. 
This is not at all a proper theory for 
toll rates. 


In other cases, subscribers have worked 
out code reports which when obtained 
by the operator and passed to the calling 
party, gave him information equivalent 
to a message. In all such cases, no 
charge of any kind was made against 
the subscriber previous to the placing in 
effect of the practices prescribed in 
Order No. 2495. 


Advantages to the Public. 


“Under present utility management and 
control by commissions, any increased 
efficiency of the common carrier must, 
in the end, result to the benefit of the 
public. The public are entitled to an 
answer to their question: ‘What have 
we gained from the application of Order 
No. 2495?’ 

Under the old basis there was only one 
rate quoted and only one class of service 
furnished. Under Order No. 2495 the 
rates and service have been classified 
into two principal classes and three sub- 
classes. The rates for service under 
these classifications vary, and the patron 
presumably pays only the cost of han- 
dling the particular service he desires and 
does not pay a margin above that cost 
to be applied to the cost of handling 
more difficult traffic required by other 
patrons. 

If his needs are limited to a conversa- 
tion with ‘any one’ at some distant tele- 
phone station, he is now able to obtain 
such service at a lower rate than has 
ever been possible in the past. If his 
needs require some particular person, 
he must pay an extra charge, though in 
this territory not as much as he paid for 
similar service in the past. This should 
be a desirable condition, both from the 
standpoint of the public and the tele- 
phone companies, the fact of a sufficiency 
of revenue to the telephone company al- 
ways being taken into consideration. 

The public has gained a low rate for 
evening and night service which will fill 
its needs in many cases. These rates are 


considerably lower than any that have 
been in effect in the past. 


The follow- 
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ig specified example of the advantage 
the public may obtain from the new night 
rates is given: 

The old rate for person-to-person serv- 
ice (the only class of service offered) 
from New York City to Lincoln, Neb., 
was $8. There was no reduction in rate 
regardless of the hour during 
conversation was had. The new person- 
to-person rate is $9.40; the new station- 
to-station rate for day calls, $7.55; the 
evening rate station-to-station is $3.80: 
and the night rate is $1.90. This night 
station-to-station rate goes in effect at 
midnight. 

Imagine a resident of Lincoln visiting 


which . 
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in New York, desiring to talk to his fam- 
ily at home. The charge was so high 
on the old basis that the average person 
did not utilize this service except in 
cases of extreme necessity. Under the 
rates prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, he may wait until a few 
after midnight and secure a telephone 
conversation with his home at the ex- 
tremely low cost of $1.90—very nearly 
the cost of a telegram and a reply. 
There was no traffic of this kind under 
the old rates. The operating forces and 
facilities are on hand to handle it. It is 
certain, therefore, that if any such traf- 
fic is developed, both the public and the 


minutes 
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telephone company have gained by it. 

In obedience to the injunction issued 
by the district court on February 6, we 
went back to the old system for all traf- 
fic within Nebraska and continue to use 
the Postmaster General’s classifications 
on all interstate traffic. The resulting 
complication is much worse than anything 
we have had in the past, since we have 
simply added an entirely new system of 
rates and classifications without discon- 
tinuing any of the old systems. For the 
general benefit of the public and the tele- 
phone companies, it is to be hoped that 
this present confusion will not long con- 
tinue. 


Systems for Determining Toll Rates 


Description of Plan Adopted by Ohio State Telephone Co. for Quickly 
Determining Toll Rates to Various Points by Means of a Chart— 
Preparation of Chart for Any Particular Exchange and Its Use 


The new rate-finding method, in use by 
the Ohio State Telephone Co., was de- 
vised to comply with Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Service Bulletin No. 22, issued by 
the Postmaster General on December 13, 
1918. 

The materials for rate-finding, supplied 
to the various exchanges of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., consisted of: 

(1) Rate map of the state of Ohio. 
Approximate scale, 13 miles=l 
inch. 

(2) A celluloid indicator or rate scale. 

(3) A rate chart. 

(4) A list of offices. 

(5) A set of instructions and computed 
overtime tables for the various 
rates. " 

Of these materrals, the map of the state 
-of Ohio had previously been supplied to 
all of the company’s offices and was used 
for rate-finding. This map was adapted 
for use in determining the new rates for 
«distances not in excess of 40 miles from 
-any given point. 

The indicator to be used with this map 
was of white celluloid about 3% ins. by 
% in., on which was printed black lines 
representing distances of 6, 12, 18, 24, 32 
-and 40 -miles from the point of origin, 
together with the rates corresponding to 
‘these distances. A small leaf fastener 
placed at the point of origin, was for the 
purpose of fastening the indicator to the 
map at any specified point. 

The air-line mileage and rate for any 
distance up to 40 miles could then be ob- 
‘tained by revolving the indicator. For 
distances in excess of 40 and not more 
than 350 miles, the rates were obtained 
from a rate chart by the aid of a list of 
offices. 

The instructions in Bulletin No. 22, 
“Order No. 2495, states that, “The block 
and section square system for basis of 
“measuring toll rate distances between 


points more than 40 miles distant by di- 
rect measurements, shall consist of a 
grid containing sections 35 miles square, 
each sé€ction subdivided into 25 blocks 
seven miles square, so placed on a poly- 
conic projection of a government survey 
map of the United States that section 
lines coincide with a line drawn approxi- 
mately north and south through the cen- 
ter of the United States and with a line 
at right angles thereto passing through 
the northwestern point of the interna- 
tional boundary Strait of 
Georgia.” 

Having determined the respective loca- 
tion of these lines in the state of Ohio, 
a polyconic post route map of the state 
was then obtained; the lines drawn and 
the section designations added. 

The number of the sections began at 
section 1, which ran through the Pacific 
Coast states, numbering 
from west to east. The lettering of the 
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Indicator Used With Map for Determining 
Rates for Distances Less Than 
40 Miles. 
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sections began at the northern row of 
sections and were lettered alphabetically 
from north to south. There being more 
than 26 sections from north to south, the 
use of the double alphabet was resorted 
to, the 27th section being 4A, 28, BB, etc. 

In the state of Ohio the sections from 
west to east were numbered from 65 to 
72 and lettered from FR to Y from north 
to south. 

In each section, the 25 smaller squares, 
each of which contained 49 square miles, 
were lettered from A to Y. From this 
map could then be obtained the section 
and square designation of any place in 
the state. 


A list of offices was then compiled 
showing the section and square designa- 
tions for ‘each rate point listed. 


The rate chart used in connection with 


the list of offices was made up as fol- 
lows: 
2,500 Ye-inch squares were drawn on 


a large square sheet of paper, there being 
50 columns, of 50 squares to a column. 
The air-line distances were then esti- 
mated from the center of the square in 
the lower left the center of 
each of the other squares by the formula: 
“The square of the hypotenuse equals the 
sum of the square of the 
sides.” 


corner to 


other two 


The distances were entered in the top 
portion of the respective squares and the 
corresponding rates were then entered 
below. No rate was entered for dis- 
tances under 40 or over 350 miles. 

This sheet then represented one-fourth 
(the northeastern quadrant) of a circle 
of rates. The work of tabulation of rates 
for the other three-fourths of the circle 
then revolved itself into a task of copy- 
ing. 

From an electrotyped plate, impres- 
sions were then obtained showing 11,020 
squares, 3/16ths of an inch on a side. In 
the upper portion of each small square 
appeared the square designation. Heavy 
section lines enclosed each set of 25 small 
squares. 

The circle of rates was then set up in 
type of a size which would allow a rate 
of three digits to be printed in each 
small square immediately below the letter 
designating the square. 

In the exact center of the circle of 
rates was the letter X. This type having 
been set up and properly aligned, a sec- 
ond impression was made on the rate 
sheet, except that this impression was in 
red ink while the first had been in black. 
The letter X denoting the exact center of 
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the rates, was located first so that it 
would appear in the a square of the cen- 
ter section, after which . approximately 
100 copies were made. 

The entire plate, or circle of rates, was 
then shifted and an impression was made 
on other sheets so that the X appeared 
in the b square of the center section, etc., 
until the rates had been printed with each 
of the 25 letters in the center square hav- 
ing been used as a center. ; 

From the list of offices, the office name, 
section and square designation were ob- 
tained and entered on the correct sheet. 
For example, Cleveland, Ohio, is in sec- 
tion and square S 70-c, S 70 being the 
square designation and c the square with- 
in that section. 


Fig. 1. 


Chart for Determining Toll Rates to Points in Excess of 40 Miles. 
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In making out the rate chart for the 
Cleveland exchange, a sheet was chosen 
with the center point X located in square 
c of the center section on the sheet. The 
top and bottom margins were then num- 
bered so that each column of sections 
was consecutively numbered from left to 
right, care being taken to see that the 
center column was numbered 70. 

Each row of sections was then lettered 
on the right and left margins from top 
to bottom so that the center row of sec- 
tions was designated S. 

The rates and distances in excess of 
40 miles, but not more than 350 miles, 
were then obtained as follows: 

Having consulted the list of offices and 


* obtained the section and square designa- 
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tion of the desired place, reference was 
made to the rate chart, and at the inter- 
section of the vertical column and hori- 
zontal row of sections corresponding to 
the section designations, would be found 
the desired section. 

The small square could then be located 
by finding the square which corresponded 
to the last symbol of the section and 
square designation. The rate appeared 
immediately below the square designa- 
tion. This rate was the station-to-station 
day rate for the initial period. 

The illustrations show a rate chart, 
made up for the Columbus exchange. 
Columbus is in section and square V 69- 
f. On the chart it will be noticed that 
the center point X is located in the f 


This Chart for Columbus Exchange, Block V-69-F. 
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square of the center section of the chart, 
its section and square designation being 
V 69. 

The initial period day rates for station- 
to-station messages, where the distance 
is in excess of 40 miles, are block rates 
obtained from the rate charts as follows: 

A. First ascertain from the List of 
Cffices, the block number of the office 
called. This block number will be found 
in the List of Offices opposite the name 
of the office called, in the column headed 
“Use Rate To.” The names of the offices 
are arranged alphabetically by states. 

B. Find (on the rate chart) the partic- 
ular small block which corresponds to 
this block number. The rate (printed 
in red figures on the regular charts) will 
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be found in the block directly under the 
block letter. 

C. To find a particular block on a 
rate chart: 

1. Select the rate chart which has 
the block number of the office calling on 
the top margin. 

2. Find among the letters and num- 
bers along its side and top margin the 
same letter and number as form the first 
part of the block number of the office 
called. 

3. Locate the large square which is 
formed by the intersection of the hori- 
zontal and vertical rows having the let- 
ter and number which form the first 
part of the block number. 

!. Locate the small square block with- 


2} 


in the large square which has the same 
letter as forms the last part of the block 
number. The rate appears within this 
small block printed in red figures. 

For example: Suppose the block num- 
ber of the office called happens to be S 
63-c. Then by referring to the rate chart, 
the small square which contains the de- 
sired rate will be found in the large 
square formed by the intersection of the 
horizontal row S and the vertical row 
63. In this case the particular small block 
which contains the correct rate is block 
C. The red figures (black in the ac- 
companying reproduction of the chart) 
in this block indicates the 
case $1.50, Fig. 2. 


rate, in this 


Suppose a call comes into the Colum- 
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‘Fig. 2. Section of Rate Chart Used to Illustrate Method of Finding Station-to-Station Day Rates frem Columbus. 








bus exchange for connection with Hamil- 
ton in the southwestern part of the 
state. The operator ,takes her List of 
Offices and looks .up Hamilton. In the 
column “use rate to,” she finds: W 66-s. 

Turning to the rate chart, Fig. 2, sie 
locates W 66-s and finds in the small 
square, S, of the large square located by 
W 61, the number 70. Hence the sta- 
tion-to-station day rate from Columbus 
to Hamilton is 70 cents. This rate be- 
ing once ascertained, may be placed in 
a column provided for the purpose in 
the List of Offices, so that on future 
calls fer the same place reference to the 
chart is unnecessary. 

If a town called for happened to be 
less than 40 miles from the calling ex- 
change, for instance Chillicothe from 
Columbus, its location, W 69-1, would fall 
within the center space, Fig. 1, where 
there are no rate figures printed. The 
rate would therefore be obtained through 
use of the celluloid indicator and map 
previously mentioned. 
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(Concluded from page 12.) 
tormation. Thus the parties were en- 
abled to evade payment and gross fraud 


was successfully perpetrated upon the 
company. From every standpoint it 
seems desirable to make a_ reasonable 


charge for this class of service. 

Charges for particular person service 
under the new schedule, unlike those for 
station-to-station service, are generally 
higher than the former rates. . But it 
cught not to be forgotten that many 
users of this class of service formerly 
escaped a portion of the charge that 
should have been made, if other users 
had not been helping to meet the cost. 
Moreover, the government took over the 
telephones in a period of advancing 
rates. Already in 1918, during the period 
preceding government operation, several 
of the telephone companies had secured 
the approval of the state public service 
commissions, having jurisdiction 
their lines, to substantial 
Many had applied for 
make increases. Others would shortly 
have been compelled to seek authority 
for similar increases, if the government 
had not come to their relief. 

The Postmaster General is required, 
under the terms of the resolution author- 
izing government control of the wire 


over 
rate increases. 
permission to 


systems, to pay a just and reasonable’ 


compensation to each of the companies 
whose lines have been taken over. This 
is an imperative obligation. Any adjust- 
ment of rates should, therefore, be on 
such a basis as to guarantee sufficient 
revenue to meet these requirements. 
The policy of the Postmaster General 
is to make the rates for service as low 
as possible, keeping in view the operat- 
ing cost and the obligation of compensa- 
tion to the companies. 
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The standardized rates are not only 
based on the requirement of revenues to 
meet definite obligations, but alsc are 
designed to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of charges with respect to 
the kind of service required by the sub- 
scriber. By reducing night rates to from 
ene-quarter to one-half the standard day 
rates, an extraordinarily cheap service 
is provided for those to whom economy 
is the prime consideration. Those who 
demand the best service will, on account 
of improvements in operation which the 
new schedule makes possible, receive a 
better service than ever before. In short, 
che new toll service is the most econom- 
ical and efficient that the present-day 
science of telephony can provide. If the 
telephone users will study their own 
needs and all the conditions pertaining 
to their toll calls, they will be able to 
benefit greatly by the new schedule. 

The new rates are tentative. They can 
be reduced as fast as conditions will 
warrant. The whole subject of the rela- 
tion between toll rates and local ex- 
change rates is under investigation. The 
Postmaster General- is in a position to 
make readjustments between the _ rates 
for the different kinds of service with a 
single eye to the good of the whole body 
of telephone users throughout the coun- 
try. He does not intend to collect tolls 
which are higher than is necessary to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of serv- 
ice; and he will not permit the quality of 
the service to suffer on account of in- 
sufficient revenue.” 





Hearing On Indiana Injunction 
Against Toll Rates. 

That the Marion county circuit court 
is without jurisdiction in the suit of the 
state of Indiana and the Indiana Public 
Service Commission against the Indian- 
apolis Telephone Co. and the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co., to 
enjoin the companies from putting into 
effect the intrastate toll rates as ordered 
by Postmaster General Burleson, was 
the contention of L. Ert Slack, United 
States district attorney, shortly after 
the opening of the case on February 17. 

Mr. Slack presented the claim of a 
lack of jurisdiction to Judge Louis B. 
Ewbank, before whom the case is be- 
ing tried, after the opening statement 
for the plaintiffs had been made by U. 
S. Lesh, assistant attorney general, and 
a brief reply had been made by Samuel 
M. Ralston, attorney for the Indianap- 
olis Telephone Co. 

The litigations, Mr. Slack said, are in 
fact a controversy between the state of 
Indiana and the United States because 
the United States is the real defendant 
in the cause at issue. He argued that 
the United States, through its proper 
representatives, has not consented that it 
be sued in the matter and that without 
such consent by the United States, no 
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court, either federal or state, has juris- 
distion to hear and determine such a 
cause. 

No immediate action on the suggestion 
of the district attorney was taken and 
the hearing of arguments on the plea 
for a temporary injunction against the 
teiephone companies was continued. 


Bill in Minnesota Legislature Asks 
Burleson Dismissal. 
President Wilson is asked to remove 
Postmaster General A. S. Burleson, and 
together with Congress end the telephone 
strike in St. Paul and Minneapolis, in 
a resolution introduced into the house 
of representatives of the state legislature 

by Rep. Miner, Minneapolis, socialist. 

A request is made of President Wilson 
and Congress that “Postmaster General 
Eurleson be dismissed and a man ap- 
pointed in his place who has some realiza- 
tion of the rights of the people and will 
permit the exercise of these rights by 
the people,” and that “the locked out 
employes of the telephone trust in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis be reinstated in 
their former positions and the wage in- 
creases requested by them granted.” 
Women’s Trade League Asks 

Burleson Investigation. 

A public appeal to stockholders in the 
telephone companies to call for a con- 
gressional investigation of the U. S. 
Telegraph & Telephone Administration 
has been issued and is being circulated 
throughout the United States by the 
Women’s Trade Union League, Boston. 

Charging that Postmaster General 
Burleson had been “hopelessly autocratic 
and arbitrary,” the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Boston indicts him on three 
separate counts-—namely: First, he has 
not allowed the companies to negotiate 
with their employes on questions of wages 
and hours; second, the telephone opera- 
tors’ unions on the Pacific Coast have 
an agreement with the company, to which 
the Government itself was a party. Mr. 
3urleson has allowed that agreement to 
be broken. Third, he has relentlessly 
fought the trade union organization of 
the workers. 


Toll Settlements Between Com- 
panies to Operating Board. 

As TELEPHONY goes on the press, 
word comes from F. B. MacKinnon, 
general supervisor, Independent Tele- 
phone Lines, that the Operating Board 
has been instructed to see that settle- 
ments between companies are made on 
the basis existing January 20, 1919, and 
that where extraordinary conditions 
exist, occasioned by natural barriers, 
mountains or waterways, special con- 
sideration will be given such cases and 
such special orders made as will main- 
tain the service under these special con- 
ditions. 








‘Telephony's Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lts Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1150. What kind of circuits are found 
in the banks of the line switches? What 
kind in the banks of the connector 
switches? What is one terminal of each 
trunk circuit in the 100-line automatic 
system? What is the other terminal of 
the same trunks? In the 100-line auto- 
matic system, what is the greatest num- 
ber of possible simultaneous connections 
when the equipment includes seven con- 
nector switches? When it includes ten? 
Are. the subscribers’ line circuits actually 
connected to the wipers of the line 
switches? How is an intruding call 
barred from the line on which a call has 
been originated? On a line to which a 
call has been made? 

1151. What actually determines the 
capacity of the connector switch in calls 
per hour? 

1152. Trace a call, in Fig. 291, from 
line circuit B to line circuit C. How 
many of the ten trunk circuits shown 
may be used for such a call? Does every 
subscriber’s line circuit in the 100-line 
automatic office appear in the bank of 
any one set of switches? How does the 
average trunk holding time affect the 
traffic capacity of the equipment? 


CHAPTER XXXII. Mechanical 

Switching (Continued). 

1153. The connector switch—While 
the bank contacts of the line switch form 
the one terminal of each trunk circuit in 
the 100-line exchange, the connector 
switch forms the other. In other words, 
every call completed in such an exchange 
is taken from the calling line circuit by 
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Fig. 289. Circuits of 


the line-switch bank contact and is de- 
livered to the called line by a connector 
switch. This is clearly shown in Fig. 291. 

Like the line switch, and the master 
switch, several wiring arrangements have 
been developed for connector switches 
and have been placed in commercial op- 
eration. One of the most recent, and one 
that corresponds to the circuit arrange- 
ment of the line switch and the master 
switch already shown, is outlined in Fig. 
292, This circuit wiring should be studied 
in connection with the line-switch circuit 
wiring shown in Fig. 289 and the master 
circuit wiring shown in Fig. 290. 

1154. Delivery of call to connector 
switch—When the receiver at the calling 
telephone station is removed, the opera- 
tion of the line switch plunger com- 
pletes the normally-open bank contacts, 
8, 9, 10 and 11 shown in each of Figs. 
289, 290, and 292. 

It will be remembered (See Figs. 289 
and 290) that one of the line switch 
trunk bank contacts in each set connects 
the positive or grounded terminal of the 
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Fig. 290. The Master Switch and Its Circuit. 
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Typical Line Switch. 


common battery to the bank contact of 
the master switch. This is shown by line- 
switch bank contact 10 and master-switch 
bank contact B, Figs. 289 and 290. 

The first result, therefore, of the oper- 
ation of the line-switch plunger is to 
cause the master switch to step all the 
remaining line-switch plungers in 
same set ahead one At the same 
time, the closing of the normally-open 
line-switch trunk bank contacts, 8 and 10, 
completes a path, to be traced later, for 
the operation of a relay in the connector 
switch circuit at the trunk terminal. This 
relay causes the wire leading to normally- 
open contact 9 (now closed) to be con- 
nected to the positive or grounded ter- 
minal of the common battery. 

It will be remembered that the con- 
nection of the grounded terminal of the 
common battery to the wiring terminal, 
1, Fig. 289, will cause the bridge cut-off 
relay, B, to be operated. This is the con- 
dition when the line to which the line 
switch belongs is called. 


the 
step. 


The operation of delivering a call to 
the associated connector switch of the 
selected trunk circuit accomplishes the 
same thing by connecting the grounded 
terminal of the common battery to the 
same terminal, 1, through the normally- 
open line-switch bank contact, 9, now 
closed. The closing of the normally-open 
line-switch bank contacts, 8 and 11, com- 
pletes the circuit from the calling tele- 
phone over two sides of the trunk to the 
connector switch in readiness for the fur- 
ther progress of the call. 

At the stage in the completion of the 
call reached immediately after the oper- 
ation of the line-switch plunger, the cir- 
cuit from the calling telephone has been 
completed to the connector switch, the 
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ANY telephone companies are operating a number 
of exchanges, some of them serving only 50 or 100 
subscribers. 


But every manual switchboard, whether it serves 50 
or 500 telephones, must have operators. Girls to fill these 
positions are hard to find and are demanding higher 
wages. 


The Community Automatic Exchange (C. A. X.) has 
been developed especially to serve outlying exchanges. 


No operators are required, all long distance and infor- 
mation calls being trunked direct to the operator at the 
main exchange. Quick, accurate service is given, 24 hours 
a day, Sundays and week days alike, at no extra expense 
to the company. 


Maintenance is simple and costs less than operators’ 
cord and dry cell renewals on old type systems. Common 
battery is used for talking, and Io or more parties can be 
placed on a line. 


Wherever installed the C. A. X. makes money for the 
company, and gives the subscribers service that pleases. 


Let us tell you just what the C. A. X. can do for you. 


LLTRIC COMPANY 
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bridge cut-off relay of the line switch has 
been operated, the guarding ground con- 
nection has been placed upon the private 
or test bank contacts of the line in all 
the connector switch banks, and the mas- 
ter switch has been operated to step the 
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Fig. 291. Trunking Scheme, 100-Line 
Automatic Exchange. 


remaining line-switch plungers ahead to 
the next trunk bank contact position. 

1155. Operation of the connector.— 
The operation of the connector switch, on 
the normal completed call, may be di- 
vided into four stages. In the first stage, 
the switch shaft is driven ahead until the 
wipers rest upon the bank contacts of 
the called line circuit. In the next stage, 
ringing current is being sent out over the 
circuit and the called telephone bell is 
being rung. In the third stage, the called 
party has answered and the conversation 
is taking place. In the fourth stage, the 
connection is terminated and the connec- 
tor switch is released. 

After the wipers have once reached 
the bank contacts of the called line, a 
busy condition is maintained upon it until 
the switch is released in order to bar out 
intruding calls. As the line-switch plunger 
closes the normally-open trunk bank con- 
tacts, 8 and 11, a path is completed for 
the flow of current through the double- 
wound relay A’ of the connector, Fig. 
292. This is traceable as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent flows through one winding of dou- 
ble-wound relay A’, the normally-closed 
contact 3 of double-wound relay H’, the 
trunk circuit to the normally-open line- 
switch trunk bank contact 11, now 
closed, the line-switch wiring, Fig. 289, 
one side of the line circuit, the normally- 
closed sending device contact, E’, at the 
calling telephone, the normally-closed 
shunt contact around the telephone re- 
ceiver and transmitter, the other side of 
the line circuit, the line-switch wiring, 
the normally-open bank contact 8 (now 
closed), the normally-closed contact 4 of 
double-wound relay H’, (Fig. 292), one 
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winding of double-wound relay A’, and 
the common battery. 

As a result of the flow of current over 
the path traced, double-wound relay A’ 
is operated. The operation of relay A’ 
completes an obvious path for the flow 
of current through the winding of slow- 
acting relay B’, the common battery, and 
the normally-open contact 1 of the oper- 
ated relay A’. 

When slow-acting relay B’ is operated 
as a result of this flow of current, its 
armature connects the grounded terminal 
of the common battery to the wire lead- 
ing to line-switch trunk bank contact 9, 
normally-open but now closed, and 
through it to the winding of the bridge 
cutoff relay B, Fig. 289. 

This causes the operation of the bridge 
cut-off relay and at the same time places 
the private bank contact of the calling 
line, through the wiring terminal 1, Fig. 
289, in connection with the grounded 
terminal of the common battery. The 
grounded condition of the private bank 
contact prevents the intrusion of another 
call while the line is engaged. 

It is to be noted that slow-acting relay 
B’ will remain operated until double- 
wound relay A’ is definitely released for 
a considerable length of time. The si- 
multaneous release of both slow-acting 
relay B’ and double-wound relay A’ can 
occur only when the calling telephone 
receiver is replaced upon the hook and 
controls, as will be shown, the release 
of the connector switch shaft. 

1156. Vertical steps of switch shaft— 
When the calling subscriber pulls the 
sending device on his telephone to its 
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breaks this normally-closed contact, the 
flow of current through the trunk, line- 
switch banks, and windings of double- 
wound relay A’ is interrupted, releasing 
its armature. 

When the armature of 
relay A’ 


double-wound 
is released, however, the arma- 
ture of slow-acting relay B’ is retained, 
unless the release of the armature of 
double-wound relay A’ is of sufficient 
duration to cover the period required by 
the slow-acting relay for the release of 
its armature. Short interruptions in the 
current flow through the windings of 
double-wound relay A’ will not permit 
the circuit through the winding of slow- 
acting relay B’ to be interrupted long 
enough for its armature to be released. 

Each time, therefore, that double- 
wound relay A’ is released, its armature 
completes a path for the flow of current 
traceable as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent passes through the normally-closed 
contact 1 of double-wound relay A’, the 
normally-open contact 5 of slow-acting 
relay B’ (now held closed continuously), 
the winding of slow-acting relay C’, the 
normally-closed contact 11 of relay F’, 
the winding of the vertical magnet, the 
side-switch contact lever J’, and the com- 
mon battery. 

It is to be noted that the side-switch 
contact wipers /’, J’, K’, and L’ are all 
shown in the third or last position, al- 
though they do not reach this position 
until the call has reached the stage when 
actual conversation may be begun. When 
the vertical impulses are being received, 
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Fig. 292. Circuit Wiring Arrangement of Connector Switch. 


position for the first digit of the called 
number and then releases it, the inter- 
rupter makes and breaks the circuit by 
forcing apart the contact points shown 
in Fig. 289, immediately below the tele- 
phone hook switch. Each time that the 
rotating cam of the sending device 


the side-switch wipers are resting on the 
first contact point, the lower one in each 
case in the drawing. 

Each time that the sending device in 
the calling telephone interrupts the flow 
of current through the double-wound re- 
lay A’, its released armature permits an 
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impulse of current to pass through the 
circuit traced, including the winding of 
the vertical magnet. In other words, each 
time that the circuit is momentarily in- 
terrupted at the telephone sending device, 
the switch shaft with its wipers is ele- 
vated one step. 

The slow-acting relay C’ is included in 
the same circuit with the vertical mag- 
net and remains in the operated position 
while the stream of vertical impulses is 
passing through its winding. When the 
double-wound relay A’ is definitely and 
continuously energized, at the end of the 
first series of interruptions in the tele- 
phone sending device, the passage of cur- 
rent through the circuit including the 
winding of slow-acting relay C’ is at once 
stopped. 
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Fig. 287. The Side Switch. 


The operation of the armature of the 
slow-acting relay C’, when the stream 
of vertical impulses first began to flow 
through its winding, completed an easily- 
traceable path for the flow of current 
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through the winding of the private mag- 
net D’. 

It will be remembered that the private 
magnet armature operates the side switch, 
as shown, Fig. 287, and that the side-. 
switch advanced 
private magnet is de-cnergised. 
ergization of double-wound 
therefore, at the end of the stream of 
vertical impulses, is the cause of the de- 
energization of the private magnet D’ 
(39 in Fig. 287.) As D’ is de-energized 
it releases its armature and permits the 
side-switch contact wipers to move to the 
second position before the calling sub- 
scriber can set the calling device and re- 


wipers are when the 
The en- 


relay A’, 


lease it for the second or rotary series of 
impulses. 
(To be continued.) 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies — Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Denver Rates Stand Until Court 
Rules on Rehearing. 

Mayor W. F. R. Mills of Denver, Col., 
early this month wrote to the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., call- 
ing attention to the decision of the state 
supreme court on January 14 holding the 
state public utilities commission has no 
power to fix’ rates in Denver. The 
mayor asked what action the company 
proposed to take as the company still 
was charging the rates authorized by the 
commission and what would be done if 
the city or individual telephone users 
refused to pay the higher rates. 

E. B. Field, Jr., vice president of the 
company, replied, saying an application 
for a rehearing had been made and until 
the court passed on this application 
“there is nothing to be said in response 
to your inquiries.” 


State Control of Telephones Rec- 
ommended by Commission. 
Supervision of rates and service is 
recommended by the New York Public- 
Service Commission over all telephone 
companies operating in New York State. 
“It may be said in general,’ says the 
annual report of the commission, “that 
the larger companies are under the man- 
agement of broader-minded men who 
realize their responsibility under the law, 
while in many respects the small com- 
panies need the touch of positive regu- 
lation to impress upon them that re- 
sponsibility. There are about 1,000 of 
these small companies now exempted as 
compared with 100 under supervision. It 
would seem better to make no exemption, 
at the same time leaving it to the discre- 
tion of the commission to relieve the 


small companies from the burden of mak- 
ing reports, and adopting an elaborate 
system of bookkeeping. The supervision 
of rates and service would be sufficient.” 

The report states that: “War condi- 
tions, with advancing costs, scarcity of 
labor, followed by government control 
and the issuance by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of orders restricting installations to 
war necessities, have brought the general 
commercial telephone development practi- 
cally to a standstill.” 

The New York commission in a special 


“message to the legislature urges the legis- 


lature to enact a law penalizing the prac- 
tice of reselling telephone service, which 
has been so common in New York hotels, 
restaurants and apartment houses. 


Commission Has Power to Change 
Rates Fixed by Franchise. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
affirmed the decree of the circuit court 
of Ingham county, in the case of Traverse 
City vs. the Michigan State Telephone 
Co., holding that despite the terms of the 
franchise the railroad commission had the 
power to authorize the telephone company 
to charge different and higher rates. 

An injunction was sought by Traverse 
City restraining the Michigan State com- 
pany from collecting certain rates ap- 
proved by the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission which were in excess of the 
rates specified in the company’s franchise. 

The Supreme Court points out in its 
decision that the exercise of a power to 
fix rates by agreement does not include 
or embrace any portion of the power to 
fix rates by compulsion. When a city 
grants a franchise to a telephone com- 
pany, it exercises its municipal right to 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


contract, and it may be assumed that the 
franchise was valid and binding upon both 
parties until such time as the state chose 
to speak. But the city entered into such 
contract subject to the reserved right of 
the state to employ its police power and 
to compel a change of rates, and when 
the state spoke the municipal power gave 
way to the sovereign power of the state. 

The power to fix rates by compulsion, 
as distinguished from that to fix rates by 
agreement, is not granted to cities or 
towns, nor is the right of the legislative 
assembly to legislate upon that subject 
curbed by the Constitution, or by the so- 
called “home rule” thereof, 
because in its essence the right to fix 
rates by compulsion is neither a municipal 
power nor an incident to a pure municipal 
power, and, therefore, the legislature was 
not prohibited from making the public 
utility act applicable to urban as well as 
extra-urban territory. 


provision 


Regulation of Rates Is a Preroga- 
tive of the State. 


The Supreme Court of Oregon recent 
ly affirmed the ruling of the circuit court 
dismissing the suit of the city of Portland 
against the Portland Railway Light & 
Power Co., in which it sought to nullify 
an order of the public service commission 
allowing the company to charge six cents 
instead of five, as prescribed by the fran- 
chise ordinance enacted by the council of 
the city under which the company oper- 
ated. 

The high court held that the regulation 
of rates was a prerogative of the state 
itself, and affected the general public, and 
not merely the inhabitants of any single 
city, and that, therefore, it never could 
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have been exercised by the city unless 
delegated to it by the state. 

The constitutional! provision for “local, 
special and municipal legislation” by the 
initiative was never intended as permis- 
sion to the cities and towns of the state 
to arrogate to themselves powers other- 
wise primarily resident in the state. All 
authority whatever possessed by cities 
and towns emanates from the state, and 
they cannot further invade its original 
sovereign prerogative unless the attempt 
is referable to “local, special, and munici- 
pal legislation.” 

The state, operating through its legis- 
lative assembly, or directly by its people 
exercising the initiative, is still paramount 
in the matter of making laws. It can 
delegate authority to its subordinate gov- 
ernmental agencies and it can revoke it. 
Moreover, all that is done under this ap- 
pointment is subject to the ever present, 
all pervading principle, that for the pub- 
lic good the state may control all stipu- 
lations for public service. Substantially 
this is a condition of every such settle- 
ment. 

The state, acting by and in the name of 
its agent, the city made an agreement with 
the street railway company. It later cre- 
ated the public service commission, giv- 
ing it general authority over all such and 
kindred matters everywhere in the state, 
except as stated. By this legislation 
there came into existence a new repre- 
sentative of the state, endowed with 
plenary power, and to which the other 
party to the so-called agreement applied 
for a modification thereof. 

After investigation, the state, by its 
agent, the commission, consented to a 
change in the contract by allowing the 
company to charge an increased rate of 
fare. Whatever might be said, if one of 
the parties to the contract without the 
consent of the other should attempt to 
change it, whether by legislation or other- 
wise, it does not apply to this situation, 
‘since the contracting parties have them- 
selves agreed to the change. 
Competition Rapidly Being Elim- 

inated in Indiana. 

Competition 
panies 


between telephone  com- 
throughout Indiana is rapidly 
passing, Indianapolis being the only city 
or town in the state where two competing 
systems remain, with no definite move for 
consolidation having been started. 

With the filing with the Indiana Public 
Service Commission recently of a petition 
for a consolidation in Terre Haute of the 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co. and 
the Central Union Telephone Co., the last 
of the cities on a competitive telephone 
basis—with the exception of Indianapolis 
—passed. 

More than a year ago the receivers for 
the Central Union Telephone Co. started 
on a well-defined program of buying or 
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selling in each of the Hoosier cities where 
competition existed. 

The first consolidation was effected at 
South Bend, where the Bell bought out 
the Independents. Since then the Bell has 
bought the Independent companies at 
Kendallville, Auburn, and Washington. It 
sold out to the Independents at Fort 
Wayne and Lafayette, and has a petition 


pending in the Terre Haute case. The 
Central Union withdrew from Wabash, 
where it had only a few telephones. The 


sell company also has a few telephone 
companies at Logansport, but does not 
have enough, it is said, to establish real 
competition. 

Portland Home Telephone Prop- 
erty On Sale. 

As one of the final steps toward the 
termination of the receivership which 
has been in effect since June, 1917, fore- 
closure sales of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co’s. property in Portland, 
Oregon City, Corvallis and Albany, Ore., 
were held at the court house in Portland, 
February 17, under supervision of Sheriff 
Hurlburt. It is expected that mortgage 
bondholders will realize about 70 per 
cent on the par value of their bonds. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
bid $1,950,000 for the property. This 
will be paid with mortgage bonds of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Spokane, Wash., now owned by the Pa- 
cific company, which will guarantee pay- 
ment of principal and interest. Interest 
coupons due in November, 1918, will 
be paid by the Pacific company. 

A. L. Mills acted for about 80 per cent 
of the bondholders and will turn the 
property over to the Pacific company 
if that is the wish of the people he will 
represent as trustee. It is expected that 
only a nominal sum will be paid the bond- 
holders who do not desire to participate 
in the Spokane company’s stock. 

Rate Increase Denied—Plant in 
Poor Condition. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on February 17, denied the 
application of the Armstrong Telephone 
Co. to increase its local and rural tele- 
phone rates at Truman and Lewisville, 
Minn. The commission found that the 
rates applied for would yield an exces- 
sive return on the value of the property 
and that under the present condition of 
the plant the present rates are all that 
the company can expect. 

The denial of this application, the com- 
mission states in its order, does not pre- 
clude the company’s making application 
for an increase in rates at such future 
cate as it shall have placed its plant in 
good condition and shall furnish its sub- 
scribers with adequate telephone service. 

The Armstrong Telephone Co., it de- 
veloped at the hearing, was organized 
and began operating in 1901. The pres- 
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ent owners purchased the 
1911 for $16,200. 


property in 
Upon the purchase of 
the property the company immediately 
set up a book value of $27,110, the 
amount being equal to the outstanding 
stock. The petitioner operates local tele- 
phone exchanges at Truman and Lewis- 
ville, serving 171 local and 360 rural sub- 
scribers at both 
scribers receive 


sub- 
entire 


exchanges. All 
service over the 
system. 

The company sought permission to in- 
crease its rates as 
line business telephones, from $2.25 to 
$2.75 individual line 
residence, from $1.25 to $1.75, gross; and 
rural multi-party (company owned) from 
$1.25 to $1.75 per month. 

Numerous subscribers of the company 


follows: Individual 


per month, gross; 


appeared in protest to an increase in the 
rate, claiming that the plant was in poor 
condition and that the 
tremely bad. 


service was ex- 
The condition of the plant 
and the quality of the service furnished 
as claimed by the protesting subscribers 
was substantiated by an inspection of the 
plant by a representative of the commis- 
sion. 

Upon examination of the books and 
records of account of the company by the 
statistical department of the commission, 
it was found that the company paid a 
dividend of 5 per cent in f911 
dividends of 10 per cent in 1912, 
1914, 1915 and 1926. 

No dividend was paid in 1917, but the 
company set aside 
serve, $1,242.70. 


and 
1915, 


for depreciation re- 
This money, however, 
was apparently used for other purposes. 
The company has not kept proper rec 
ords of its construction and maintenance 
accounts, it having found that a 
large number of items properly charge- 
able to 


been 


construction have been in the 
past charged to operating expenses. Cer- 
tain adjustments of their records brings 
their book value to approximately $30, 
712. 


plete 


The company furnished an incom- 
inventory valuation of the 
property, claiming a value of $33,902. 

From the information collected, a re- 
construction cost new value of the prop 
erty will probably reach the claimed book 
value of the company, but such a value 
depreciated in accordance with the con 
dition of the plant would bring the de- 
preciated or present value much lower 
than the claimed book value. 

Inspection of the plant shows the prop- 
erty to be in very poor condition and 


and 


that a very low standard of maintenance 
Under 
impossible for the company to 


conditions, it is 
furnish 


prevails. such 


good telephone service. 


Madelia (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
to Increase Service Rates. 
Thé Madelia Telephone Co. was given 
permission by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission on February 10 
to increase its rate for individual line 
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business service from $2.25 to $2.50 per 
month and its rate for individual line 
1esidence and rural multi-party service 
from $1.25 to $1.50. No change is made 
in the switching charge of 25 cents per 
month, 

The company was organized in 1903. 
It operates a local telephone exchange 
at Madelia, Minn., serving 314 city sta- 
tions, 256 rural stations and performs 
switching service for 40 rural stations. 
It has capital stock outstanding amount- 
ing to $17,950, which is owned by 107 
individuals, all of whom are residents of 
Madelia and vicinity. 

During 1916 and 1917 the company 
practically reconstructed its entire tele- 
phone exchange, replacing the aerial wire 
with aerial cable and converting its 
central office and subscribers equipment 
from magneto to common battery at a 
cost of $6,659, 


Emergency Rate Increase to Ze- 
nith Company, of Duluth. 
The Zenith Telephone Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., was authorized by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, on 
February 14, to put into effect the fol- 
lowing increased rates: 


Individual line business. ..$4.00 per mo. 
Two-party line business... 3.00 per mo. 
Four-party line business.. 2.50 per mo. 
Individual line residence.. 2.00 per mo. 
Two-party line residence... 1.75 per mo. 
Four-party line residence. 1.50 per mo. 

From the testimony submitted, the 
commission found that the present rates 
were inadequate and that inasmuch as 
the proposed rates would increase the net 
return to but a little over 7 per cent 
upon the book value of its properties, 
allowing 3 per cent for depreciation and 
! per cent for return on its investment, 
they were held to be fair and reasonable. 

This application was made as an emer- 
gency application, the telephone company 
claiming that it needed immediate relief 
in order to carry on the business of the 
utility; that the claimed financial crisis 
was due to the abnormal conditions that 
existed during the past two years which 
have caused an abnormal increase in cost 
of materials and labor, which have in- 
creased expenses of operating the utility. 


Flag Center (Ill.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Flag Center Telephone Co., which 
operates a magneto telephone system 
furnishing party line service to 214 sub- 
scribers in Flag Center and vicinity, has 
heen authorized by the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission to increase its rate 
from $12 to $15 per year. 

After making an inventory and ap- 
praisal of the property and taking into 
consideration every factor involved, the 
commission fixed a fair value upon the 
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property for rate-making purposes of 
$11,750. Allowing 6 per cent for deprecia- 
tion and using the average net income 
for 1916 and 1917, the commission 
estimated that the new rates would yield 
a return of 2.8 per cent, which, it be- 
lieved, was justified. 


Illinois Companies to Make Dis- 
count for Prompt Payment. 
The Public Utilities 
sion, on January 22, granted the petition 
of the Independent Telephone 
Association, and individual member com- 
panies joining 


Illinois Commis- 


Illinois 


order 
authorizing a uniform increase in rates 
of 25 cents per month, with a discount 
of that amount allowed for payment of 
rentals on or before the 15th of the month 
ir which the service is rendered. 


therein, for an 


The individual companies in whose be- 
half the petition was filed by the Illinois 
association are: 

Chesterfield Telephone & 
Chesterfield. 
Colfax Telephone Co., 


Telegraph 
Co., 
Colfax. 
Deer Creek Telephone Exchange, Deer 
Creek. 
Eureka Telephone Co,, Eureka. 
Farmers Telephone Co., Carlock. 
Greenup Telephone Co., Greenup. 
Hoopeston Telephone Co., Hoopeston. 
Menard Telephone Co., Greenview. 
Piatt County Telephone Co., Monticello 
Pitcher Telephone Co., Warren. 
Rock River Telepehone Co., Rochelle. 
Schuyler Telephone Co., Rushville 
Sheldon Home Telephone Co., Sheldon. 
Sullivan Home Telephone Co., Sullivan. 
found that the rate 
schedule of the Hoopeston Telephone Co 
already provided for a 


The commission 


discount of 25 
cents per month for prompt payment and 
its prayer, as one of the petitioners in 
this case, was denied. 


Free Service One Way and Charge 
the Other Held Improper. 

At least 
Surleson’s orders has received the formal 
approval of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission which is attacking his right 
to control telephone companies, in the 
federal court. 

The Cambridge Telephone Co. has had 
an arrangement for some years with the 
Arapahoe Telephone Co., located in a 
nearby town, by which each company was 
to keep whatever tolls it earned on mes- 
sages between the two towns and others 
named, in the county, originating with 
itself. The Arapahoe company has been 
making a charge on these calls, but the 
Cambridge company was more generous 
and allowed its subscribers to call freely 
to any one of half a dozen other towns 
in the county. 

Under this condition it was easy for 
an Arapahoe man who had a deal on 
with any person in any of these towns, 


one of Postmaster General 
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to avoid paying a toll merely by arrang- 
ing to have the other man call him, which 
was practically a reversal of a free call 
if that is possible in telephone nomen 
clature. 

Recently C. A. 
the Arapahoe company, served notice on 
the Cambridge company that 
mended its and conformed to the 
spirit of the toll order of the federal ad- 
ministration, installed toll 
which he 


Patterson, manager of 


unless it 
ways 
and charges 
named, no calls from Cam- 
bridge would go through his exchange 
Whereupon the manager of the Cam- 
bridge company wrote an indignant letter 
to the state railway commission, calling 
attention to the fact that the two com- 
panies are not competitors, and wanting 
to know by right Mr. Patterson 
could say what it should charge and what 


rights Cambridge possessed. 


what 


As a result of the complaint the com 
mission has decided that free service one 
way and a charge the opposite way is not 
proper telephone practice, sustained the 
Arapahoe company and ordered that the 
practice cease. 


Discrimination Alleged in Charg- 
ing of Toll Rates. 

Charles H. 
Fairfield, has filed 
Nebraska State 
charging that the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which operates a number 
of exchanges in 


Epperson, an attorney of 


complaint with the 


Railway Commission 


Clay county, practices 
an unjust discrimination as between vari- 
ous towns. This is the county where 


sentiment is being worked up to submit 
a county ownership proposition. 

Mr. Epperson says that the 
permits free exchange of toll messages 
between the towns of Clay Center, Glen 
ville, Harvard, Sutton, Saronville, Verona, 
KIdorado, Turnbull and 
ted in the 


company 


Inland, all situa- 
part of the county, 
and refuses to give the same free service 
between the Fairfield, 
and Ong, situated in the 
the county. He 
bidding such 


northern 
towns of Edgar 
part of 
order for 


south 
asks for an 
free 


service anywhere in 


the county. 

It is gossip in telephone circles that 
the row in Clay county is largely due to 
the refusal of the company to reinstate 
a chief operator in one of the towns who 
had been discharged for inefficiency, after 
a petition had 
employ her. 


been circulated to re 


Farmers Build Portion of Line— 
Rate Complication Results. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has been called upon to apply the 
wisdom of an eastern cadi to a complicat- 
ed situation presented to it from Thedford 
The telephone company at the latter place 
has been recently revived after a period 
of inoperation. Its subscribers desired 
service with the nearby town of Purdum. 
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Fach company built a third of the way 
between the two towns, and two farmers 
who wanted service with each built the 
remainder of the line. Query: What rate 
should the benevolent farmers pay? 

They argued that because of their con- 
tribution they should secure free service. 
All others on the line between the two 
towns were required to pay the regular 
farm rates. The commission decided that 
the two farmers must pay the regular 
ubscribers’ rates, that all calls going from 
Thedford to Purdum or from Purdum 
to Thedford should be collected for as 
toll, that the originating and receiving 
companies should each collect the lawful 
10 and 15 per cent percentages and that 
the remaining 75 per cent be divided equal- 
ly between the two companies and the 
philanthropic farmers. 


Free Service Discontinued and 
Toll Charge “Instituted. 

The Platte Valley Telephone Co., one 
of the larger Independent companies, 
serving the irrigated sections of the 
state, has been granted permission by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission to 
eliminate free service between all of its 
exchanges except between Minatare and 
Melbeta and between Gering and Scotts- 
bluff, which are separated by the river 
only and are to be regarded as one ex- 
change. 

By mutual agreement the application 
for a 25 per cent increase in toll rates 
was postponed until after the determina- 
tion of the validity of the Burleson sched- 
ule. The company is given permission to 
make a 10-cent charge on all messages 
between all other exchanges. The com- 
mission found that the service had been 
used indiscriminately by subscribers and 
non-subscribers, and that although there 
are from two to six trunk lines serious 
delay was occasioned to necessary busi- 
ness messages by the unnecessary visit- 
ing. The company was in no position to 
police the lines. 

The commission, in its findings, says 
that this is the invariable accompaniment 
of free service, and that it is impossible 
to give prompt and efficient service when 
operated on a free basis. The 10-cent 
rates are given in lieu of an increase in 
rates. 

The company operates, seven exchanges 
in Nebraska, at Minatare, Melbeta, 
Gering, Scottsbluff, Bayard, Morrill and 
‘Mitchell, and three in Wyoming, at Tor- 
rington, Lingle and Guernsey. 


Puzzling Problems Brought Be- 
fore Nebraska Commission. 


Two puzzling problems in telephone 
operation that will be generally interest- 
ing have been presented to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission. The Max- 


well-Brady Telephone Co. operates an 
exchange at a small town on the Platte 
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river. Last year it lost $927 in giving 
service, and asked for an average in- 
crease in rates of 25 per cent. It has 
paid no dividends for several years and 
has not made enough even to keep up its 
depreciation fund. 

South of the Platte is a prosperous 
farming country, but before this can be 
reached from the exchange, the lines must 
cross about five miles of river channel, 
expensive construction with a high main- 
tenance cost. Immediately north of it 
is rough country, used only by cattle- 
men. The lines must follow the canons, 
expensive construction. In that section 
it has but two subscribers in seven miles 
and an average of one to the square mile. 
It has been charging $1.50 for farm lines 
and $1.50 for business telephones. It 
wants these increased to $1.75 and $2, 
respectively. 

It tells the commission that these rates 
will enable it to break even only. If it 
charges more, it will lose a number of 
subscribers. The development is 100 per 
cent or more. It would like the commis- 
sion to inform it how it may secure an 
adequate return. 

The other case is that of the Kilgore 
Telephone Co. Its central equipment 
consists of a plug board operated in a 
residence by members of the family. 
When they go visiting nobody gets any 
service for hours atatime. The owner isa 
farmer who cannot always promptly do 
repair work, so that for as much as four 
days at a time certain patrons have had 
no service. The company pays nothing in 
dividends. The railway agent complained 
of the service, and was told by the com- 
mission that under the circumstances he 
need not pay rentals. Query: How is 
the Kilgore company to continue? 


Increase in Rates Granted to Ore- 
gon Telephone Company. 

The Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion, in a ruling handed down January 
31, authorized the Home Independent 
Telephone Co., of LaGrande, to increase 
its service rates throughout the terri- 
tory served by it in Union and Wallowa 
counties. The company serves a total 
of 2,366 subscribers from its exchanges at 
LaGrande, Union, Wallowa, Lostine, 
Enterprise and Joseph. Two of these 
plants, LaGrande and Enterprise, are 
common battery and the others magneto. 

The fair value of the property for 
rate-making purposes was found by the 
commission to be*$286,589 as of August 
1. Of this total rate base, $103,249 was 
found to be directly assignable to toll 
lines and $183,340 to exchange properties. 

The records and testimony in the case 
showed that the owners have received a 
return of 6 per cent dividends since June 
30, 1913, and that for the year 1918 the 
operating income available for interest 
and dividends was approximately 3.7 per 
cent upon the fair value of the property. 
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The commission’s findings read, in part, 
as follows: ; 

“The company did not submit its evi- 
dence in such manner as to show sep- 
arately the operating results of the local 
exchange and toll divisions. However, 
with past results as a basis an analysis 
has been made of all accounts entering 
into the expense of both departments and 
conservative estimates thereon readily in- 
dicate that the toll line business at best 
barely meets the cost of its operation and 
that the low return on the whole property 
is due principally to the fact that from 
the long distance service revenue there 
is not available a fairly proportionate 
share of income to pay any considerable 
return upon the value properly assignable 
to it. Under the estimate so made the 
return for 1918 upon the exchange prop- 
erty alone is approximately 5% per cent. 

This applicant with all others 
must expect to share with its patrons the 
temporary burden of sacrifice imposed 
upon it by the developments accompany- 
ing the war preparations, which burdens 
of necessity may be expected to continue 
with only gradual diminution during the 
reconstruction period. It cannot be ex- 
pected of this company that it forego re- 
turn to such an extent as to effectually 
restrain its ability to provide for the rea- 
sonable demands of the public in the de- 
velopment and extension of the project. 

It is to be expected that rising expenses 
will be offset to some extent by increased 
revenue from both the exchange and 
toll services. Considering this and all 
other factors, it is our opinion that con- 
ditions existing during the present con- 
tinuing stringency justify increases in 
rates for both departments. Such 
schedules will be authorized as in our 
judgment will sufficiently protect the in- 
terests of the public and the company for 
the present, and such as may be expected 
to yield, after the resumption of normal 
conditions, a reasonable return upon the 
property values involved.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

February 18: Hearing at Springfield 
on the petition of the Chestnut Mutual 
Telephone Co. for physical connection 
for the establishment of a continuous 
line of communication by the Mt. Pu- 
laski Telephone & Electric Co. with the 
complainant company at Mt. Pulaski; 
also a determination of an equitable sys- 
tem of rates for switching and long dis- 
tance charges. Citation order entered 
that the Mt. Pulaski company appear be- 
fore the commission to show cause why 
it has not complied with the order of 
the commission in removing certain 
wires from poles belonging to the com- 

plainant. No. 7903. 

February 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the receivers of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. vs. the Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Co., on the 
complaint of the refusal of the defend- 
ant company to enter into an equitable 
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agreement and division of revenues for 
the interchange of traffic at Lovington. 
No. 8855. 

February 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed increase 
in telephone rates in the village of Mur- 
dock and vicinity by the Murdock Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. 

February 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Independent Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
of Nauvoo, for an order authorizing the 
issue of its first mortgage loan 6 per 
cent gold bonds in the amount of $13,500 
and the execution of its deed of trust 
to the Sangamon Loan & Trust Co., of 
Springfield, as trustee, to secure the issue 
of bonds. No. 8904. 

February 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the joint application for 
the approval of the purchase by the Lit- 
tleton & Brooklyn Mutual Telephone Co. 
and sale by the Littleton & Ray Tele- 
phone Co. of its telephone property in 
Schuyler county. No. 8909. 

February 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the complaint by J. 
Davis, of Olney, of the refusal of the 
Olney & Dundas Telephone Line No. 
781 to furnish telephone service at the 
residence of the complainant in Olney 
county. No. 8916. 

February 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed advance 
in rates for all general classes of tele- 
phone service in Forrest, Ill., by the re- 
ceivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. No. 

February 20 : Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the 
Pontiac Farmers’ Telephone Co. for an 
order authorizing the issue of $1,500 of 


its capital stock. No. 8800. 
KANSAS. 
December 17: Certificate issued au- 


thorizing the issue of stock to the Rocky 
Ford Milling and Power Company in 
the amount of $85,900. No. 2737. 

December 17: Order authorizing the 
Buffalo Telephone Co. to increase rates 
at Buffalo and Coyville. No. 2693. 

December 17: Order granting permis- 
sion to the Wilson County Telephone Co. 
to increase rates at Benedict, Kans. No. 
2704. 

December 17: Order authorizing the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to sell 
its plant and property at Altamont, Kans., 
to the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
No. 2758. 

December 17: Order authorizing the 
Riley Rural Telephone Co. to increase 
rates at Riley, Kans. No. 2682. ; 

December 17: Order granting permis- 
sion to the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Altamont, Kans., to increase 
rates. No. 2733. 

December 18: Order authorizing the 
Canton Telephone Co. to increase rates 
at Canton, Kans. No. 2615. 

December 19: Order authorizing the 
Richmond Home Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates at Richmond, Kans. No. 
2645. 

December 19: Order authorizing the 
Melvern Telephone Co. to increase rates 
at Melvern, Kans. No. 2644. 

December 19: Order granting permis- 
sion to the Lebo Home Telephone Co. 
to increase rates at Lebo, Kans. No. 
2643, 

December 19: Order authorizing the 
Tescott Telephone Co. to increase rates 
at Tescott and Culver, Kans. No. 2654. 

December 19: Order authorizing the 

Beverly Telephone Co. to increase rates 
at Beverly, Kans. No. 2665. 

December 19: Order authorizing the 
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Olivet Telephone Co. to 
at Olivet, Kans. No. 2613. 

December 19: Order granting permis- 
sion to the Arma Central Telephone Co. 
to increase rates at Arma, Kans. No. 
2666. 

December 20: Order authorizing the 
Geuda Springs Mutual Telephone Co. to 
increase rates at Geuda Springs, Kans. 
No. 2721. 

December 20: Order authorizing the 
Piqua Telephone Exchange to increase 
rates at Piqua, Kans. No. 2629. 

December 20: Order authorizing the 
Waterville Telephone Co. to increase 
rates at Waterville, Kans. No. 2635. 

December 20: Order authorizing the 
Coffey County Telephone Co. to increase 
rates at Waverly, Kans. No. 2614. 

December 20: Order authorizing the 
Oxford Mutual Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates.at Oxford, Kans. No. 2745. 

December 20: Order granting permis- 
sion to the Walton Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates at Walton, Kans. No. 2720. 


MINNESOTA. 


The commission author- 
ized the Wheaton Telephone Co., of 
Wheaton, to increase its individual line 
business and residence rates 25 cents per 
month, 

February 14: Emergency 
rates granted to the Zenith 
Co., of Duluth. 

February 17: The commission denied 
the application of the Armstrong Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its local and rural 
rates at Truman and Lewisville. 

February 28: Hearing at Brownsdale 
in the matter of the application of the 
Brownsdale Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its local and rural rates 
at Brownsdale, Waltham and Sargeant. 

NEBRASKA, 

February 12: Application of Platte 
Valley Telephone Co. for increase of 25 
per cent in toll rates postponed for future 
hearing, and order issued permitting com- 
pany to charge 10 cents for messages be- 
tween all of its exchanges except Mel- 
beta and Minatare and between Gering 
and Scottsbluff. 

February 12: Application of Union 
Telephone Co. of Wausa, for permis- 
sion to increase switching rates from 
Bloomfield and Crofton exchanges from 
25 to 40 cents a month, filed. The com- 
pany sets up that it switches 504 farm 
lines on these exchanges, and that its cost 
investigation discloses an operating cost 
averaging 43 cents per telephone per 
month on its own exchanges. 

February 13: Petition filed by patrons 
of Sherman County Telephone Co. on 
Ravenna exchange, asking for investizga- 
tion of poor service and the putting of 
an end to “the general deplorable condi- 
tion of the lines.” 

February 13: Application of Farmers’ 
Telephone Co., of Jansen, for permission 
to publish a rate of $1 for each new in- 
stallation and the same for each removal; 
denied by commission and company or- 
dered to put into effect the standard in- 
stallation and removal charges made for 
other companies in previous orders. 

February 13: In the matter of the 
complaint of G. R. Jackson, of Holdrege, 
that Nebraska Telephone Co. refused to 
give him service unless he would pay for 
extra construction, company advises com- 
mission that it has received instructions 
from the telephone administration that it 
is at liberty hereafter to make such in- 
stallations where facilities exist. and will 
obev previous command to satisfy com- 
rlatnt. 

February 13: In 


increase rates 


February 13: 


increase in 
Telephone 


the matter of the 


complaint of Mrs. P. H. Wilcox that her 


husband, owner of the Frontier Tele- 
phone Co. at Hubbell, refuses to rein- 
stall telephone forcibly removed and or- 
dered reinstated by the commission, facts 


in the matter communicated to the at- 
torney general with a request that prose- 
cution for failure to obey orders follow. 

February 13: Complaint of E. H. 
Meyer that Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. refuses to reinstall telephone 
on farm line out of Lorton exchange 
heard; it appearing that Meyer had or- 
dered "telephone removed if he were not 
permitted to talk German over it to his 
neighbors and as the company’s local 
manager, without authority in law, had 
ordered him to cease the use of German 
or he would be fined, telephone ordered 
reinstalled, each party to pay half of 
costs. 

February 13: In the application of the 
Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone Co., 
for increase in rates, it appearing to the 
commission that order of increase failed 
to include Cody exchange, a supplemen- 
tary order was issued rectifying error. 

February 14: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to destroy 
unnecessary records, filed. 

February 14: Complaint of P. 
son against Seneca Telephone Co., 
ing poor service. filed. 

February 14: Complaint of J. M. Rudy- 


Knud- 
alleg- 


sill, of Central City, that Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. refuses to furnish service, 
filed. 

February 14: Complaint of H. J. De- 


Land against Nebraska Telephone Co., 
alleging refusal to change classification, 
filed. 

February 14: Hearing at Gothenburg 
of application of Gothenburg Telephone 
Co. for increase in rates; testimony taken 
for plaintiff and also upon objections 
filed by certain citizens. 

February 14: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Farmers’ Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Winnetoon, for increase 
in rates and other relief, commission or- 
der establishment of rate of $1.75 net 
at Center exchange, denies increase asked 
for on Creighton exchange, and fixes flat 
rate of $1.50 per subscriber per annum 
for subscribers on calls between Verdi- 
gre and Winnetoon and Winnetoon and 
Creighton, with 10 cents for all messages 
except flat rate subscribers; optional sub- 
scribers’ flat rate service of $2 a year 
between Verdigre and Center and Creigh- 
ton and Center, with 15 cents for all 
other calls. It is further ordered that 
at an early date applicant shall construct 
a toll line between Verdigre and Winne- 
toon not obstructed by party line service, 
for which rates will be provided to take 
care of the investment. The commission 
finds that through the giving of free serv- 
ice to Walnut Telephone Co. to three 
exchanges, a certain expense is loaded 
on the subscribers that should be borne 
by miscellaneous users, and defines how 
toll calls shall hereafter be handled. 

February 26: Hearing on application 
of Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Dodge 
county, for permission to eliminate cer- 
tain free service between exchanges con- 
tinued to this date. 


WISCONSIN. 

February 25: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Elk Mount (Wis.) Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. U- 
1513. 

February 27: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Spooner (Wis.) Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. No. 
1498. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


31. What ratios of party stations to 
party lines has experience proven con- 
servative? Why is it possible to effect a 
more economical assignment of party-line 
subscribers at the end of the 20-year pe- 
riod than at the end of the five-year 
period? 

32. Present an illustration to make 
clear the proper assignment of party-line 
subscribers. 

33. Give a definition of the term 
“lines” as used in the development study. 

34. What is the next step confronting 
the engineer after recording the data of 
the house count study in the proper 
form? 

35. Give an illustration as to the effect 
of geographical conditions upon the de- 
termination of central office areas. What 
other reason may make it advisable ‘to 
subdivide a single office area? 

36. State two limiting factors which 
are common to the determination of the 
central office area? 

37. Outline the steps to be taken in 
obtaining the basis for making the funda- 
mental plan. 


CHAPTER II. :The Development 
Study (Continued). 


38. Location of central office —The 
next step in the fundamental plan involves 
the determination of the proper location 
for the central office in this single-office 
area. Fig. 3 shows the result of the house- 
count study transferred to a suitable large 
scale map. In each city block, the numer- 
ator of the fraction, of course, represents 
the number of subscribers’ stations and 
the denominator the number of subscrib- 
ers’ lines. It is possible to determine the 
center of telephone density by first ascer- 
taining the total number of lines, in this 
case 5,475. 

In Fig. 3 it will be noted that the central 
office is located at the intersection of lines 
A-B and C-D. The line A-B represents 
the center of telephone line density in a 
north and south direction. 

In other words, the number of lines in- 
dicated in each block have been totaled, 
and it has been found that there are ap- 
proximately 2,510 lines north of 10th 
avenue, and 2,965 lines south of 10th 
avenue. 10th avenue, therefore, repre- 


sents the approximate north and south 
density center. 





In a similar manner, it is found that the 
approximate east and west density center 
lies along 21st street—2,630 lines lying to 
the west of 21st street and 2,845 to the 
east. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, the 
intersection of 10th avenue and 21st street 
represents the center of telephone density 


Our present problem, however, is con- . 
fined to the planning of a central office 
district adequate to meet the ultimate re- 
quirements of the territory under consid- 
eration. Even if the estimated telephone 
srowth for the immediate future tends to 
unbalance our distribution system, we 
need not be unduly alarmed., Obviously 
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Fig. 3. 


for the area under consideration. Need- 
less to say, it is the ultimate number of 
lines, and stations, that are considered in 
the solution of the present problem. In 
other words, the center of density for the 
20-year period and the center of density at 
the end of the five-year period may not 
coincide. The reason for this will be 
obvious. 


32 


Result of House-Count Study Transferred to Map. 


the central office is nota movable element 
of a telephone system. It is necessary to 
determine a definite permanent location 
for it. This permanent location will, of 
course, be the ultimate telephone density 
center of the district to be served. 

39. Planning of feeder and distribution 
routes——Having once established the cen- 
tral office, the next problem confronting 
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the engineer involves the planning of 
suitable feeder and distribution cable 
routes. It will be noted that in the prob- 
lem under discussion, the north and south 
dimension of city blocks is considerably 
longer than the east and west dimen- 
sion. It naturally follows that the east 
and west streets will be the ultimate 
feeder routes, and the north and south 
streets the distribution routes. 

It may be well to qualify this statement 
by a more detailed analysis of the problem 
of serving telephone subscribers from an 
aerial distribution system. In a long, nar- 
row city block it is but natural that the 
major portion of the residences will face 
the streets parallel to the longer dimen- 
sion of the block. Therefore, to econom- 
ically serve such a block, the telephone 
pole lines must be located on these streets. 
If the telephone distribution pole lines 
were located on the streets parallel to the 
shorter ends of the block, it is obvious 
that a maximum amourt of wire would 
be required to reach the subscribers lo- 
cated at a point central to the longer 
dimension of the block. This point should 
be obvious from a little study of Fig. 3 
without further explanation. 

The principal feeder routes necessary 
to supply telephone service in the case 
under consideration are, therefore, 4th, 
6th, 8th, 10th, 12th and Mth avenues. 
It may be well to state at this juncture 
that a feeder cable may be either aerial 
or underground. The solution of this 
phase of the problem will be discussed in 
considerable detail in a subsequent install- 
ment. For the present suffice it to say 
that the number of stbscribers’ lines to 
be served is the limiting factor to be, con- 
sidered in choosing between an aerial and 
an underground feeder system. 

The feeder route on 
obviously be served 
central office. If it be a subway, ducts 
may be run from the central office to 
an underground conduit system located 
on 10th avenue. If the aerial system of 
providing feeder facilities be adopted, 
an aerial cable may be run from the 
central office to a pole line on 10th ave- 
nue. However, to provide feeder facili- 
ties for the feeder routes planned on 6th, 
Sth, 12th and 14th avenues, it is neces- 
sary to provide a north and south feader 
atery. 


10th avenue can 
directly from the 


It is but natural that the street selected 
for this north and south feeder system 
should be 21st street, due to the fact that 
our ultimate central office lies at the 
corner of 10th avenue and 2lst street. 
Either a subway of sufficient size to pro- 
vide feeder facilities will be built on 21st 
street at the time of the installation of 
the central office, or a temporary large- 
sized feeder cable will be installed upon a 
suitable pole line erected upon this street 
and the subway built later. 


40. Plan of distribution routes.—The 
ultimate feeder cable routes are indicated 


. 
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in Fig. 3 by full lines and the distribu- 
tion routes by dotted lines. It will be 
noted that the distribution routes are lo- 


cated upon alternate north and south 
streets. 
This plan is predicated upon the 


assumption that the city blocks involved 
in the problem under consideration are 
not over 250 feet in width. Assuming 
that the streets are not over 40 feet in 
width, obviously every subscriber in the 
district can be reached by a span of wire 
of 290 feet, or less. 


In the case under consideration, it has 
been assumed that there are no alleys 
tarallel to the north and south dimensions 
of the blocks. If there were alleys, it 
might prove advisable to adopt the plan 
suggested in Fig. 4—that of establishing 
an aerial distribution route in each alley. 
Obviously, this plan means a distribution 
route for every block, Usually in cases 
of this kind, the width of the block ex- 
ceeds the limit suggested in the previous 


discussion—250 feet. In many of the 


we 
, 
we 


to 250 feet in width, the alternate street 
distribution system may be adopted. If 
the blocks are wide—300 to 400 feet—an 
aerial cable, or an open wire, distribution 
system must be provided on every street, 
or in the alleys—when this latter meth- 
od of distribution is possible. 


$1. Ultimate feeder and 
routes—The fundamental plan il- 
lustrated in Fig. 4, merely represents a 
tentative layout of ultimate 
distribution routes. The 
choice between underground 
feeder routes, and the 
aerial cable and open-wire distribution 
facilities, must be decided from a more 
cetailed analysis of the territory under 
consideration. In other words, the study 
as represented in Fig. 3 may be compared 
to an architect’s preliminary sketch of a 
proposed building. 


distribution 


as 


feeder and 
question of 
and aerial 


choice between 


Such a sketch shows the general out- 
line and the type of the building. This 
preliminary study must be supported by 
detailed working plans for the guidance 
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older cities it will be found that city 
blocks are 350 or 400 feet in width and 
that each block is bisected, parallel to its 
Icnger dimension, by an alley. 

The solution of this problem—the choice 
between the alternate streets and the alley 
method of distribution will be governed 
by the length of subscriber’s drop wire. 
The drop wire, it will be remembered, is 
the wire between the subscriber’s premises 
and the aerial distribution system. It is 
rarely possible to economically maintain 
<. subscriber’s drop exceeding 300 feet in 
length. 

Especially is this true in northern 
climates where the accumulation of sleet 
and snow, in the course of the winter’s 
storms, are apt to cause appreciable havoc. 
In other words, if the blocks are from 200 


Location of Aerial and Underground ‘‘Feeder’”’ Routes and Sizes of Cables. 


of the constructors of the building. To 
complete the simile, the plan evolved in 
Fig. 4 is comparable with the detailed 
working plans with which an architect 
would supplement his original tentative 
sketch. Fig. 4 shows the location of the 
aerial and underground feeder routes and 
also the sizes of each of the aerial distri- 
bution cables. 

If the reader has followed closely the 
discussion up to this point, one thought 
may have been suggested that is well 
worth careful consideration. It will be 
roted that the problem discussed thus far 
—as illustrated in Fig. 3—is confined to 
a new telephone plant. No reference has 
been made to existing telephone facilities. 
It will be remembered that in a previous 
installment, reference to the 


was made 








34 





fact that the period of telephone con- 
struction has passed. 


The problem confronting the present 
generation of telephone engineers involves 
reconstruction exclusively. In other 
words, existing plant must always be con- 
sidered. To bring the case under consid- 
eration within the realm of the problem 
likely to be encountered by the reader, 
some reference should be made for exist- 
ing telephone facilities. 


In other words, instead of tackling the 
problem of laying out a virgin telephone 
plant—one where there is no existing tele- 
phone plant— we should rather assume 
the case of a property where there is at 
least a limited telephone distribution 
system and where it is desired to utilize 

_as much as possible of the existing plant 
in connection with the rehabilitation of 
the property as a whole. This phase of 
the problem will be considered in the next 
installment. 

(To be continued.) 


WISCONSIN’S CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 16.) 

to earnest and progressive endeavor. 

Very often too little thought is given 

to the real fitness of an applicant, partic- 

ularly for the operating department. You 

are in need of help. A girl steps into 


your office seeking employment. You 
know nothing particularly against this 
girl. 


What determines whether she will be 
employed? You set your price, she ac- 
cepts—too often with a sinking heart— 
and she is hired. What has the method 
of employing amounted to? <A_ cold 
money transaction—and she is now a 
member of your organization. 


Has she been made to feel she must 
have certain qualifications, and meet cer- 
tain requirements? Are possibilities of 
advancement brought out to her as an 
incentive for earnest effort? Is the 
standing of the whole telephone business 
in your community high enough to at- 
tract the right type of girls? 


The Problem of Trained Help. 


“To get people who are trained for tele- 
phone work, especially in the operating 
department, is almost impossible today. 
This is due chiefly to the singularity of 
the work. It is individual in its very 
character. It has a closer relationship 
with the whole community than any other 
public utility, or private business con- 
cern, and therefore requires much on the 
part of its employes that is not needed 
in other lines of work. 

Since, then, a good deal that is neces- 
sary in the operating room is not needed 
elsewhere, we cannot expect help trained 
except at our own hands. It is surpris- 
ing though how little has been done in 
this field. I mean well-directed, care- 
fully-prepared courses of study. As a 
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matter of fact, there is a tendency on the 
part of patrons and officials to minimize 
the importance of this training, and to 
employ cheap help, who use the telephone 
employment: as a mere stepping stone to 
other callings. 

It has been my experience, too, that 
what training has been given is often 
misdirected. Again I will repeat that 
proper leadership in each department 
must be emphasized. It is the ‘operator 
in charge’ as she may be known, or, the 
chief operator with her supervisors, who 
should have special training. She knows 
as much as your best operator, but how 
much more? 

What Should the Training Be? 

“Has she ever been offered a special 
course that might develop her so that 
from her resourcefulness she would be 
able to direct her department with more 
confidence and wisdom? Has she had 
any definite help to guide her in judging 
men and women, whom she may be se- 
lecting as her co-workers? Has she been 
trained to arouse interest, secure atten- 
tion, and make friends? Are you mak- 
ing her capable of commanding maxi- 


mum service by understanding human 
nature? 
Miss Mullett, in her article in The 


American Magazine for November, on 
‘How We Behave When We Telephone,’ 


said, ‘The telephone strips the veneer 
from your manners—if they are ve- 
neered’, and later in the same article 


says: ‘If you want a vivid glimpse of the 
personality of some man with whom you 
expect to have business dealings, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to call him on the 
telephone, and analyze the response you 
get. 

We have many natures, to deal with 
each day, and since our success depends 
upon what these natures decide is ‘Serv- 
ice,’ it would be well to give this leader 
of your operating department a course 
in simple psychology. She would better 
know how to deal with these people as 
this is one of her chief duties. 

Since the training of the operating 
force is under her supervision, or more 
eften is actually done by her, a little 
pedagogy would be of pronounced value. 
The method of teaching would not only 
reflect on the force but indirectly on the 
service. Too often in teaching an op- 
erator, the presentation of the work, and 
the aim are not clearly emphasized, and 
therefore the third step, development, is 
hindered. 

Then, too, a constructive relationship 
between all departments should exist. 
Each should have an appreciative under- 
standing of how it affects another. The 
commercial man taking the contract gives 
the new subscriber his first impression 
of telephone service. First impressions 


are often lasting. The construction work 
must be skilfully done, so that unneces- 
sary trouble is avoided. When trouble 
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does occur, it should be given as speedy 
attention as possible. The operating de- 
partment proper is helpless without the 
support of all these other factors, which 
help give service. 


I am not advocating what plan should 
be followed to get all departments to feel 
this relationship, but conferences held, 
with representatives from each depart- 
ment, and a discussion of their problems 
have lead to a broader understanding 
with us. Only a little may be gained each 
time, but this should not prove too dis- 
couraging as progress at best is slow. 

Psychology, methods of teaching, and 
the study of forces that bring about bet- 
ter co-operation are as essential to the 
telephone business as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to our academic educa- 
tion. I think it would be a wonderful 
step toward trained help if a practical 
knowledge of these were understood by 
the chief operators. 


There are only two ways of obtaining 
it though: First, to hire girls, whose 
previous training has included these 
courses, and second, if this is not pos- 
sible, and it may not be, to have some 
plan by which to acquire the knowledge. 


I have no definite outlines to suggest. 
I am looking for help myself, but in 
working and studying in our own ex- 
changes, and I believe that they are aver- 
age exchanges, I have felt and seen the 
need of it. The big thing that has stood 
out to me is that the skeleton of our or- 
ganization is not sound enough. Our of- 
ficials, so to speak, have not yet been 
trained. 

This might be made possible by an 
organized school; perhaps through lec- 
ture courses; and possibly through cor- 
respondence work. This is the imme- 
diate problem to solve, but the need cries 
for some plan to be developed. 

Yes, we should have training for our 
operators proper. But before we can 
have much success in this line, I believe 
we should have this other first. Let us 
begin at the right end of the problem. 
Then, and then only, have we an or- 
ganization capable of working out im- 
portant details such as schools for train- 
ing operators.” 

Discussion of Operators’ Training. 

In the discussion which followed Miss 
Burgi’s most stimulating address, W. F. 
Goodrich told of the results obtained 
from a visit of a traveling chief operator 
to the La Crosse exchange. Two weeks 
of her time were devoted to the local 
operators and the toll operators received 
one week. Arrangements have been made 
for her to again visit La Crosse and Mr. 
Goodrich extended an invitation to neigh- 
boring companies to send their operators 
to La Crosse at that time. 

Howard Teasdale, of Sparta, stated 
that the operators of his company re- 
ceived much benefit from operators’ 
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schools and that they had been very help- 
ful to the service. 


W. S. Smedley, of Madison, of the 
service department of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, said that the prob- 
lem of the smaller Independent compa- 
nies was a matter of obtaining operators 
rather than chief operators. He believed 
money well spent in giving some atten- 
tion to operators and their education. He 
declared it important to have some kind 
of operating rules for the operators to 
follow, even in the smallest exchanges. 


In answer to a question relative to the 
work of blind persons on magneto switch- 
boards as operators, he stated that in the 
cases which have come to his attention 
the work was satisfactory. 


P. J. Weirich, of Monroe, suggested 
that members of the association write to 
the board of directors stating their 
thoughts as regards operators and serv- 
ice. 

H. D. Currier, of Chicago, chief engi- 
neer of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., referred to the training of tele- 
phone men and declared that those in 
the positions of responsibility must, in 
the future, be better acquainted with the 
many phases of the business. He referred 
to two things which control the telephone 
business—the inflexible laws of nature, 
which are immutable, and the laws which 
have been made by men. The telephone 
business is not old enough to have the 
man-made laws filtered out and the tested 
ones left. In the development of tele- 
phone equipment, two stages have passed, 
the local battery and the common battery 
of 20 years ago. 

In Mr. Currier’s opinion it is about 
time that a standardization of definitions 
of service be made and that operators 
must be educated in the elements of serv- 
ice fundamentals. He told of the work 
a few years ago, of the standardization 
committee of the national association, and 
declared that its influence on telephone 
transmission has been most beneficial. He 
proposed the appointment of a committee 
to formulate and draw up definitions as 
to what constitutes service. Upon mo- 
tion, this suggestion was referred to the 
resolutions committee for action. 


Election of Directors. 

The election of two directors for terms 
of three years each was then held. J. H. 
Spengler, of Clintonville, was elected di- 
rector from the Marshfield district and F. 
H. Runkel re-elected from the Portage 
district. 

J. M. Storkerson, of La Crosse, and 
W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, then spoke 
upon the financing of the association for 
the ensuing year and representatives of 
practically every company present an- 
nounced contributions, after which the 
session adjourned. 

The final session of the convention on 
Thursday afternoon was presided over by 
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H. A. Price, of Markesan. The report 
of the resolutions committee was pre- 
sented by P. J. Weirich. The following 
relating to a committee to study the 
standardization of definitions of 
was the first read: 

Whereas, the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association realizes that the con- 
tinued public appreciation of telephone 
service must of truth be measured by 
the advancement of the 
and 


service 


service itself, 

Whereas, the advancement of the serv- 
ice must be dependent upon the careful 
advanced study and action of those men 
rendering the service, and 

Whereas, we believe that this advance- 
ment can best be secured by first stand- 
ardizing the highest ideals of the art 

















W. F. Goodrich, Supervisor, Wisconsin Dis- 
trict of Independent Telephone Lines. 


and science of telephony, both in equip- 
ment and operation, but that ideals of 
tuday must ever be advanced before our 
action, and 

Whereas, we believe that there 
are certain fundamental rules and prac- 
tices which should now have recognition 
by all operating companies and by all 
regulatory bodies which have to do with 
the regulation of either finance or serv- 
ice, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the directors of this as- 
sociation appoint with thought and con- 
sideration a committee to study and rec- 
ommend in concrete form the ideal of 
advanced standardization set forth above; 


now 


and that the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin be cordially invited to be- 
come members of this committee ex- 


officio, and that the University of Wis- 
consin be asked to lend its aid also; 
and further that the committee in this 
state be encouraged and instructed to 
carry on this study without confines in 
the state of Wisconsin, nor without con- 
fines in the nation, but that their ideal be 


ue 
yt 


ever the advancement of telephony as a 
world’s art, science and business. 

Be It Further that the at- 
tention of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association be called to 
the fact that we believe this thought and 
action worthy of national consideration 
and co-operation.” 


Resolved, 


It was unanimously adopted. 


It was the opinion of the association 
that the Postmaster General's order No. 
2495, relating to standard toll rates, re- 
stricts person-to-person, collect and mes- 
senger charges to service costing 15 cents 
and more; that such restriction ig caus 
ing confusion and dissatisfaction among 
the toll-using public. 

In view of the fact that 90 per cent of 
all toll terminate within 35 
miles of the point of origin, the associa 


messages 


tion passed a resolution petitioning the 
Postmaster General to make such modi 
fications and changes in the present toll 
schedules as prescribed by him as to al 
low and encourage the general use of the 
toll lines in local areas. 

The association extended its apprecia- 
tion in a 
of the 
teous treatment, to 


resolution to the management 
Hotel for its 
the exhibiting man- 
ufacturers for their kindly consideration 
and hospitality and to the visitors from 
Wisconsin and 
their 


Wisconsin cour- 


neighboring states for 


wise counsel and advice. 


Reports of Committees. 

The report of the auditing committee 
was then Pratt and 
A partial re- 
port of the committee on the by-laws and 
constitution was then 


read by Secretary 


upon motion, was adopted. 


read. After some 
discussion, the report was laid upon the 
table and a motion made to appoint a 
committee to redraft the resolution and 
report at the next annual meeting for 
action. 

Secretary Pratt then discussed the ac- 
tivities of the association. He expressed 
the opinion that assistance might be given 
members by the association in the buying 
of materials and supplies. While the 
function of the association is not in the 
managing of the business, it may assist 
the companies. 

Mr. Pratt asked for recommendations 
as to the desire of the membership as 
regards the holding of eperators’ schools. 
The discussion of operators’ schools was 
participated in by P. J. Weirich, of Mon- 
roe, Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, J. M. 
Storkerson, of La Crosse, and others. 

J. F. Farrington, of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Co., Rio, moved that the secretary 
get in touch with the companies to as- 
certain if a suflicient number of them 
want a traveling chief operator as to 
make it possible to employ one. 
tion was unanimously carried. 

Secretary Pratt then outlined what the 
association has done as regards account- 
ing. Asa result of a study of conditions, 


His mo- 
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he had endeavored to aid the companies 
with their accounting as that is “the rud- 
der of the business for it tells where a 
company can go and in which direction.” 
He suggested the publication in local pa- 
pers of the annual reports at the right 
time. 

Secretary Pratt declared that the com- 
panies will never get into good shape un- 
til some concerted action is taken by the 
smaller ones to receive the direct benefit 
of accounting assistance which the asso- 
ciation can give them. He spoke of or- 
ganizing the state into accounting dis- 
tricts and placing a man in each who 
would. receive instructions from some 
central authority. 

W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, as chair- 
‘man of the legislative committee, told 
what was being done at Madison. He 
declared that if 10 years ago the poli- 
ticians, the people and commission had 
demanded service, the rate question 
would have been settled. In his opinion 
the phrase, “adequate service should ob- 
tain an adequate rate,” should be used 
instead “an adequate rate should be ob- 
tained for adequate service.” By placing 
emphasis upon “service” and saying noth- 
ing about rates, rates will come all right, 
was his conclusion. 

“My suggestion,” said Mr. Smith, “is 
this: Allow utilities themselves to orig- 
inate rates. If this idea is carried 
through, the commission would become 
a judge between the companies and the 
patrons instead of having to establish 
rates as at present.” 

Referring to the manager, Mr. Smith 
declared his first responsibility is to the 
general public; the second, to the em- 
ploye who serves him and for whom he 
must compete with the standard mini- 
mum wage which is set for rural school 
teachers. The manager’s third responsi- 
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bility is toward his stockholder and the 
future stockholders needed to build and 
maintain the plant. The fourth and last 
responsibility of the manager is to him- 
self and family. 


A man who does all this, Mr. Smith 
stated, is entitled to the highest rate the 
public will allow him. 

The companies are operating on the 
theoretical rate of the commission, the 
speaker declared. If they are allowed to 
regulate themselves, a big step will be 
taken in the right direction. The com- 
mission should have the right to suspend 
any rates filed and also to suspend it be- 
fore it goes into operation upon the com- 
plaint of a specified number of sub- 
scribers. 

The legislature is now being asked, Mr. 
Smith said, to make the fines upon utili- 
ties moderate, reasonable and logical. 

He declared the companies lax in tak- 
ing the public into their confidence and 
stated that legislation is to be asked to 
require utilities to publish detailed finan- 
cial statements at intervals. 

In closing, Mr. Smith declared that the 
ultimate reason for telephone companies 
is to render service to the public. He 
suggested that they stop talking rates and 
talk service instead. 

A motion was then made that Miss 
Burgi be given a rising vote of thanks 
by the association for her excellent and 
instructive address delivered at the morn- 
ing session. The motion was unanimously 
carried, after which the convention ad- 
journed. 


Shortage of Telephone Operators 
in Chicago Last Fall. 


The Chicago Telephone Co. faced a 
shortage of 835 operators last October, 
an emergency the like of which it was 
stated has not existed since the fire in 
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1871. This condition was created by the 
great demand for women workers in oth- 
er lines of business and the high wages 
offered, with which the telephone com- 
pany was unable to compete. 


Plans for Iowa Convention to Be 
Held Next Week. 


The lowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation will hold its 24th annual con- 
vention at the Chamberlain Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of next week, February 
25, 26 and 27. The forenoon sessions 
will be given over to conferences at 
which any subject of interest may be 
brought up for discussion, while the 
afternoons will be given over to the for- 
mal program. 

The problems of government control, 
compensation and the application of the 
new long distance rate order will come 
in for a large share of attention. Legis- 
lative ‘matters will also be reported and 
discussed. 

There will be a banquet Wednesday 
evening with music and a short speech, 
after which the banqueters will go to a 
local vaudeville house for a late evening 
performance. 

Miss T. Anne Barnes, traveling chief 
operator of the Iowa association, will 
conduct an operators’ school during the 
three days of the convention. The prob- 
lems that have arisen since the new long 
distance rate order went into effect are 
numerous and the indications are that 
this school will be well attended and these 
problems threshed out. 

It is expected that there will be an un- 
usually large attendance at this conven- 
tion, in view of the many problems con- 
fronting telephone men at the present 
time. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


D. D. Haywood, jor the past 10 
years in the employ of the Texarkana 
Telephone Co., at Texarkana, Ark., has 
been appointed manager of the Jackson- 
ville Telephone Co., at Jacksonville, 
Texas. 

E. K. Dean has been made manager 
for the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Waco, Neb. 

C. S. Nevins, formerly wire chief at 
Wahoo, has been made manager of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co’s. ex- 
change at Cedar Bluffs to succeed H. L. 
Anderson, who has been transferred to 
Havelock. 

H. G. White, recently returned from 
war service is manager for the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Polk, Neb. 

Chris Haberman, formerly manager 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 


Co’s. exchange at Friend, Neb., has re- 
turned from war service and has been 
given his old position again. 

Bruce B. Bradford is back in the tele- 
phone game, after an absence of two 
years. He is now constructing and in- 
stalling a new local exchange at Hot 
Springs, Mont., to be known as the Hot 
Springs ‘Telephone Exchange, with a 23- 
mile toll line to Perma, Mont., where 
connection will be made with the Moun- 
tain States long distance lines. This is 
the first and only exchange built in this 
valley, so rapid development is expected. 
The rental rates are $3 per month for 
business telephones and $2 for residence 
service. 

Colonel F. L. Devereux, who was 
recently appointed to the staff for operat- 
ing the Bell telephone lines under federal 





control, in charge of accounting, statistics, 
insurance and employes’ benefit fund, was 
formerly auditor of the Long Lines De- 
partment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

In February, 1917, he was loaned to 
the war department, at the request of 
the quartermaster general, and organized 
the Requirements Division of that corps. 
being commissioned a major. After he 
had served for a time in this capacity, 
he was transferred to the general staff, 
made a lieutenant colonel, and given 
supervision of the Requirements Divisions 
of all supply corps in the army. He was 
released from his duties in the army on 
January 1, 1919. 

Graduating from the Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., in 1902, 
Colonel Devereux entered the telephone 
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business in that city the following vear 
as a traffic inspector for the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. He was ad- 
vanced to the position of traffic manager 
in charge of the East exchange, and sub- 

















Lieut. Col. F. L. Devereux. 


sequently was appointed traffic manager 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac company 
for the city of Washington, having super- 
vision over the North, Columbus, West, 
and suburban exchanges, and over the 
operators’ training department, (the East 
exchange during this period having. been 
discontinued in the development and re- 
arrangement of the central offices serving 
the national capital). 


On July 1, 1999, Colonel Devereux was 
transferred to the Bell Telephone Co., 
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of Pennsylvania, and appointed supervis- company to the office of auditor of the 


ing accountant of that company, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. This was 
followed by his appointment as auditor 
of disbursements, which position he held 
until March 1, 1911, when he was trans- 
ferred again, this time to New York, be- 
coming auditor of the Long Lines Depart- 
ment of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Colonel Devereux has specialized in 
work along organization lines although he 

















F. W. Twyman, Charlottesville, Va. 


has also found time to earn scholastic 
degrees in philosophy, law, and econom- 
ics, while at the same time advancing up 
the ladder from the position of traffic 
inspector in the Chesapeake & Potomac 


Long Lines Department of the A. T. & 
Zs 4S, 

F. W. Twyman, of Charlottesville, 
Va., president of the Albemarle Tele- 
phone Co. and secretary-treasurer of the 
Palmyra Telephone Co. and the Scotts- 
ville Telephone Co., is a native of the 
South. He was born in Madison county, 
Va., July 10, 1872, and finished his school 
education at the University of Virginia. 

After working for a number of years 
as teller in a bank, Mr. Twyman entered 
the telephone field in 1908 as president 
of the Albemarle company, and in 1910 
he became affiliated with the Albemarle 
and Palmyra telephone companies. The 
Albemarle company was organized in 
i897 and since that time has had a 
steady growth until it now has about 
2,000 telephones. 


Obituary. 

S. R. Newberry, manager of the Ash- 
tabula Telephone Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, 
passed away on February &, following an 
illness covering a _ period of several 
months. Mr. Newberry, better known as 
“Sam” among his friends, had been man- 
ager of the Ashtabula Telephone Co. 
since 1901 and had been actively engaged 
in the telephone business for the past 39 
years. Prior to becoming manager at 
Ashtabula he was for 17 years associated 
with the Bell company. 

His wide acquaintance among telephone 
men, particularly in Ohio, and his genial 
good nature make his loss keenly feit. 

Richard Freedholm, district plant man 
of the Kandiyohi County Telephone Co., 
of Kandiyohi, Minn., was burned to death 
December 4, while trying to light a gas- 
oline lantern. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Moines, February 25—27; Texas, Dallas, March 13—14 


Conventions: Iowa, Des 


New Lightning Arrester for Use 
Where Space Is Limited. 

A new lightning arrester designed for 
use where space is limited, a view of 
which is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, has recently been perfected 
and put out by the National Electric 
Specialty Co., of Toledo, Ohio. This 
firm has had numerous calls for a two- 
line cartridge type arrester which would 
occupy less space than its well known 
No. 3 and No. 3-B types. The new ar- 
rester (known as VAC-M No. 5) was 
made to supply this long-felt want. It 
occupies but little more than half the 
space of the types mentioned, but, it is 
stated, embodies the same design and 
equal efficiency in the matter of protec- 
tion. 


The two line VAC-M arresters have 
enjoyed extensive popularity and use in 


the telephone and other fields. They are 
so constructed that the two lines dis- 
charging into the one evacuated contain- 
er maintain equal distribution and _ bal- 
ance at all 


and other VAC-M arresters may be ob- 
tained promptly upon application by 
addressing The National Electric Spe- 
cialty Co., Terminal Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





times on both 
sides of the 
line to be pro- 
tected. This is 
said to be an 
exclusive fea- 
ture of VAC-M 
arresters and 
the protection 
thus afforded 
has much to 
do with their 
popularity. 
Full infor- 
mation regard- 














ing the No. 5 





The New Vac-M No. 5 Lightning Arrester. 
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Multiple Clamps for Series of Par- 
allel Telephone Cables. 
The Diamond multiple clamps shown 
in the accompanying illustration were de- 
signed to accommodate series of parallel 
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the country are preparing extensive con- 
struction programs to provide facilities 
for furnishing service in communities 
and territories where it has, of neces- 
sity, been denied for some months, ow- 
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Timber 


cables. It has been the custom for elec- 
trical contractors to bend up such clamps 
on the job according to their require- 
ments. By means of these multiple 
clamps, it is contended that a great sav- 
ing in cost may be effected. 

.The multiple clamps, which are manu- 
factured by the Diamond Expansion Bolt 
Co., of New York City, are now stand- 
ardized in all sizes, so that they can be 
procured at a much lower price ready 
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Diamond Multiple Clamps. 


for use for any combination of series or 
number of cables that may be required. 
Paragraphs. 

Edward I. Pratt received his dis- 
charge from the army early in the month 
and is again at his work as advertising 
manager of Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., of Chicago. 


Tools for Spring Telephone Con- 
struction Work. 

With the cessation of hostilities and 
the lifting of the restrictions upon ex- 
tensions by the federal telephone admin- 
istration, telephone companies all over 


Carrier for Handling Poles—Columbus Pole 


ing to the limitation of extensions to 
war necessities. 

In all classes of telephone construc- 
tion work dependable tools are as neces- 
sary as material and supplies of quality. 
The products of the Columbus Handle 
& Tool Co., of Columbus, Ind., are built 


Support. 


made with a malleable iron 
clasp and toe ring, with crucible steel 
kook—round or Duck Bill pattern. 


nooks are 


The company’s line of tools also in- 
cludes peavies, pike poles, pole sup- 
ports, tamping and digging bars, line- 
men’s climbers, safety belts, cable reels. 























Columbus Straight Handel Shovel, Pike Pole and Tamping Bar. 


to stand the severest strains to which 
telephone tools may be put, as telephone 
companies in every state know from ex- 
perience. A high standard of quality of 
materials and workmanship has always 
characterized Columbus tools. 


The company’s products include line- 
men’s tools, post and pole hole diggers, 
hardware specialties, special handles, etc. 
In the accompanying illustrations are 
shown a few of the company’s tools. 


Columbus shovels for digging telephone 
or telegraph pole holes are made in 
round point or Western Union patterns 
with bent or straight handles. The 
blades are of crucible steel and the han- 
dles of selected second growth hickory, 
ash or maple, with 9-inch or 22-inch 
polished straps. One type of straight 
handle shovel is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

-Timber carriers or lug hooks for han- 
dling poles and heavy timbers are made 
from crucible steel, chisel point and are 
hung in a steel clasp and swivel. Cant 


pliers, splicing clamps, etc. The com- 
pany will be glad to send copies of its 
catalog to those interested upon request. 


The Kellogg’s Exhibit at the Wis- 
consin Convention. 

Due to unavoidable delay, the Kellogg 
exhibit for the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Telephone Association 
did not arrive at the Wisconsin Hotel 
until late Monday evening. Immediately 
upon its arrival, the Kellogg representa- 
tives secured the necessary paraphernalia 
to put up the exhibit and had just re- 
moved their coats, sleeves rolled up and 
taken a flying start, which would have 
enabled them to finish in record time, 
when some one appeared on the scene 
with the information that a speaker was 
occupying the floor in the banquet hall 
across the way. As he would probably 
talk for an hour or more, it was re- 


quested that the music of the bustle of 
putting up the exhibit be discontinued 
till after the banquet. 


However, at * 
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OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 


B]) GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
LONGEST LIFE 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also 
will it last best and give better 
satisfaction while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to con- 
form with all standard specifica- 
tions as well as to be satisfactory 
to the purchaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.— TRY IT. 


Handled by most representative 
jobbers and supply houses. 

Write for samples, test and 
compare. 


a = 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, MUNCIE, INDIANA. U. S. A. 
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Where Space is Limited 
Use this 


VAC-M No. 5 
Lightning Arrester 


This new two line arrester em- 
bodies all the efficiency of our 
Nos. 3 and 3B types, and occu- 
pies considerably less space—be- 
ing only 13¢° wide and 6’ long. 


Write for and read VAC-M booklet. 
The National Electric Specialty Co. 


303 Terminal Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio 



































ROEBLING 
DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





—— 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 





New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Atlanta San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


and Steel 
Grades 








Our co-operative plan effects 
economies of 20% to 40% in premi- 


ums of Electrical interests. yf 
settlements and utmost safety ass 
Service covers all branches of insurance. | 
Write for particulars.” 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY 
AND FIRE EXCHANGES 
LYNTON T. BLOCK, Attorney in Fact 


St. Louis 








Sleeve Facts 


Too much stress cannot be placed upon the 
kind of Splicing Sleeve that a Telephone or 
Telegraph Company uses in making its overhead 
line joints. 


A strong, durable, effective sleeve means a 
minimum of trouble, along with a substantial 
decrease in the cost of maintenance. 


‘‘National” Sleeves 


have behind them an enviable record of service 
rendered under all sorts of weather conditions. 

Wherever they have been installed the joint 
has proven to be stronger than the wire itself, 
and in every instance owing to the quality of 
the copper, from which they are made, they have 
tested out to a high percentage of conductivity. 

Our prices are reasonable. Let us quote you 
on your requirements. 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


S!IO0O SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O 











Please tell the Advertiser that you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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o'clock Tuesday morning, the Kellogg 
exhibit was in readiness and proved to 


be of real interest to the large number ~ 


of telephone men who attended this in- 
teresting meeting. 

The Kellogg universal switchboard 
proved to be unusually interesting. One 
of the line relays was mounted on top 
of the cabinet, showing the simplicity of 
changing the lines from magneto to com- 
mon battery, or vice versa. 

The line wire from the demonstrating 
relay was connected to a magneto tele- 
phone, then from this magneto telephone 
a common battery instrument was called, 
also a magneto set, with perfect service 
in all cases. The line wire was next con- 
nected to a common battery telephone, 
and the minor change in the connection 
of the line relay made, converting the line 
to common battery. This service was 
also equally good whether calling a 
magneto set or another common battery 
phone. 

This demonstration indicated quite 
clearly that a universal switchboard is 
the proper type for the small town that 
desires the better common battery service 
but where the manager is tnable to in- 
stall a common battery board. With 
Kellogg universal, one line at a time may 
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be changed from magneto to common 
battery. In this way, a gradual change- 
over can be made, at the same time 
pleasing all the subscribers and, most 
important of all, automatically raise the 
rates. 

The latest type of various Kellogg tel- 
ephones were exhibited, and the illum- 
inated display cases proved as interest- 
ing as ever. 

A two-position magneto switchboard 
which was being shipped to Wisconsin 
was detained long enough to occupy a 
part of the Kellogg display. This board 
was wired for 240 lines and 30 cord 
circuits. 

The Kellogg cord rack contained every 
type of cord of interest to the telephone 
man and also displayed the different steps 
in the manufacture of various types of 
Kellogg cords. 

The latest type grabaphones were in- 
cluded with the telephone panels and in- 
terested every one as an ideal extension 
instrument. 

M. H. Croswell, Kellogg representa- 
tive for Wisconsin, had charge of .the 
7) odd pieces of apparatus that make 
up the complete Kellogg exhibit. He was 
ably assisted by a number of Kellogg 
men from the Chicago office. 





Vol. 76. No. 8. 
Stromberg-Carlson Blotter Calen- 
dar for February. 

Phoney Bill, in the illustration on the 
February blotter calendar of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., is shown inspecting a 
P. B. X. board which has just been as- 
sembled in the factory and is ready for 

















Removable Trunk Circuit Plates—The 
Latest P. B. X. Improvement. 


shipment. It is equipped with remov- 
able trunk circuit plates—the latest P. 
B. X. improvement—and Phoney Bill is 
unable to conceal his delight as he care- 
fully inspects the new feature. 








OPPORTUNITIES (Continued From 


Page 43) 





Kellogg Telephones Weston Instruments 


Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


Kellogg Mag. Wall Sets 3-5 Bar 1600 Ohm eo § $7.50 
Kellogg Kea-Grcakaste Type Desk Stands, 


re wens s cheb ens ssa sexe 7.00 
Kellogg Non-Breakable ’ Type Desk Stands, 3-Bar 
Rl i Oia blends ae elna eh. = 304-9 6 7.50 
Kellogg Non-Breakable Type Desk Stands only, 
Com. Bat. and Mag. Type, newcords ........ 4.50 
Kellogg Late Type Hotel Sets, Straight line and 
a IS 6g do irae hb 6 hg Wwe Oe 00 5.50 
Stromberg-Carison Desk Stand, Late Type Iron 
Oe ae 7.00 
Dean Desk Stands, Iron Ringer Box............. 6.00 
ey 5-Bar W. E. Co., Kellogg, Holtzer- 


Rebuilt and most of them like new. 
Save 40 to 60%. Prices on request. 
Wire Chief's Volt Meters, Model 24-57. 
Model No. 1 Volt Meters 0-15 and 0-150 Volts. 
Model No. 1 Mili-Amperes, 0-150 and 0-1500 Amperes. 
Also 0-50 and 0-500 Amperes. 
Model No. 45 Volt and Ampere Meters. 
Model No. 24-57 Flush and None-Flush. Write for 
ranges. 
We repair all kinds of Volt and Ampere Meters and 
give you service. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR CO. 


619 Blue Island Avenue. CHICAGO 


EQUIPMENT 


due to consolidation of Telephone Companies at 
Buffalo must be sold at once at prices far below 
their real value. 





Double Partition Booths.............. $18.00 Each 
Century Mfg. Com mgeny 6 Recetvers..... .65 
Kellogg Line Cut-off and Cord Reiays.... 1.25 “ 
Dean Line and Cut-off Relays.......... — * 
Switchboard Lamps 24 v, 48 vand 55 v i Bian 
Rolfe Line Fuse Boxes, with fuses....... — 
ent Mfg. Co. Steel ; a ay 5.09 = 
Kellogg Mfg. Co. Wood I Seta...... 2.50 *“* 
ean Steel Hotel Sets Harmonie Riso. 3.50 “ 
aird 3-Coin Pay Stations............. - 
Dean Mult. Ans. and Lamp Jacks....... 1.25 per strip 
63 Wire Switchboard Cable ............ Der f 
M.F. Small Condensers.............. 30 each 
Drop and Relay a. Ne nate aR dew 46> 6 30 “ 
Kellogg 100 ohms relay coils............ d = 
Gene, yen Shells 1 in 100 lots ... ao 


.30 
Deed x. gt nsulated No. 14 Iron Wire $8.00 for 10, 000 


We Bp have Motors, Generators, Volt-meters and Har- 

monic Convertors at a very low price. A 20% discount 

will be ee, if cheek 3 received with order. All other 
goods will be shipped C. O. D. with no discount. 


OHIO & COLUMBIA T. 8S. CO. 


1237 Prospect Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Temporary Office: 332 Ellicott Street 


WIRE YOUR ORDER. 
LOOK! 


100—Common battery Dean wall phones, 
with or without harmonic ringers, 16, 

Be, ie BE GBs 6 ce ccvecaverssés -$2.5¢@ 
150—Dean desk sets, complete with bell 
boxes, main line or 16, 38, 52, 66 cycles 
250—-Dean hotel type wall phones, steel cab- 
inet. main 'ine or 16, 33, 52, 66 cycles 
$3.50 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


450—Dean local battery 3 bar generator, 
harmonic or 1000 ohm main line 
ED 0.8.0 50064 06056 50s 400s n0sese 

1000—Sets Dean and Stromberg harmonic 
ringers, 16, 33, 52, 66 cycles (less 
DE Kcdéansdennedvetsee kawndawe $1.25 


450—Dean extension bells, steel boxes, har- 
monic ringers, 16, 33, 52, 66 cycles, $1.75 


450—-Dean main line extension bells, steel 
re ee arr ey ere - $1.25 
1000—1 M. F. targe condensers.......... $0.25 
800—Dean bridging type coils for wall 
PO er errr rrr errr - $0.25 


1—Holtzer-Cabot motor generator ringing 
machine, motor 110 volts. D. C., ring- 
ing machine, 16, 338, 52, 66 cycles 
EP ee ee ee epee $200.00 
AMERICAN RECLAMATION co., 

2163 East Fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio 





WANTED—5-bar Western Electric 
generators, in good condition, or other 
makes suitable for installing in West- 
ern Electric Cabinets. Signalling sets 
to be used with Western Electric Desk 
Stands for Common Battery. For Sale 
—Western Electric Magneto bell boxes 
complete, practically new, ready to use 
with Western Electric Desk Stands. 
Address 3553, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—To buy a plant of 300 
to 400 subscribers; central states pre- 
ferred. Address 3565, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Magneto exchange; 300 
telephones, in a good northern Iowa 
town. Address Guy Ostrom, Bigelow, 





Minn. 


Due to consolidation 
sale the following 
telephones, 
service, 
up: 

Stromberg-Carlson, late type com- 
mon battery, black rubber desk sets, 
complete with harmonic ringer in sub 
set, $6.50. 

Stromberg-Carlson metal hotel type, 
common battery, with harmonic ring- 
ers, $6.00. 

Stromberg-Carlson common battery 
wood business type, with writing shelf, 
harmonic ringers, complete, $4.50. 

All of the above equipment is in 
first-class working condition, and is 
practically as good as new. 


Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone 
Company 


Chadron, Nebraska. 


we have for 
common battery 
just as they came out of 
but being tested and cleaned 





FOR SALE—Half interest with man- 
agement, in best paying telephone sys- 
tem in South. Takes $25,000 to handle 
it; also 360 acre rice farm, natural irri- 
gation. Will rent for $3,500 per year, 
$85.00 per acre, $10,000 cash to handle. 
Address E. M. Frisby, Prescott, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange, 
eastern Kansas, 700 subscribers, good 
town. High school. Exchange good 
repair. Priced right for quick sale. 
Address 3558, care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Good paying telephone 
plant in central Illinois, about 450 sub- 
scribers; must sell to settle estate. Ad- 
dress Colfax Telephone Co., Colfax, Ill 


FOR SALE—Telephone 


800 lines. Good rates and delightful 
climate. Address 3548, care of TE- 


system of 





LEPHONY. 








